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THE SMILING LINCOLN 


The President was assassinated the day after 
this photograph was taken 
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SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 2 


MID-SEMESTER OPENING 


The Mid-semester, or Spring Term, will begin April 6, 1931, and continue for nine 
weeks. This term is an integral part of the regular school year, and the same general 
rules as regards entrance, credits and graduation apply as to any other term or semester. 
Spiendid opportunities to earn credits in the various departments of the institution are 
provided for the following persons: Those desiring to continue work toward a certificate 
or degree; students who find it convenient to enter the school for the first time, and others 
interested in advancing their academic and professional preparation, 


A few additional teachers will be employed but most of the instruction will be offered 
by the regular members of the faculty. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1931 


The Summer Session of the Western Kentucky State Teachers College will be divided 
into two terms of six weeks each. The first term will begin June 8 and close July 17; the 
second term will open July 20 and clcese August 28. The same general rules concerning 
entrance, credits, and graduation apply as to any of the other terms or semesters. 

The institution will offer a very extensive and interesting program of regular and 
special work. More than two hundred and fifty courses in twenty different departments 
will be offered. The resident faculty will be augmented by a large number of visiting 
teachers and lecturers from Kentucky and other states; many of those already employed 
are of national reputation. 


The summer school program has been planned to meet the needs of two general 
groups: Persons engaged in education work during the regular school year and: who wish 
to secure training in their special fields, and students who desire to begin or continue 
work toward a certificate or degree. The great variety of courses offered in all depart- 
ments provides ample opportunity for both special and regular students. 

City superintendents, county superintendents, high school and grade principals, high 
school teachers of all subjects, grade teachers, teachers and supervisors of music aad 
other special subjects, teachers of agriculture and home economics, teachers of physical 
education, and other persons preparing for work in these fields will find courses adapted 
to their special interests. 

The next issue of College Heights will be devoted largely to matters pertaining to 
the summer session. It will carry complete information relative to the courses of study 
and special features to be offered in each of the summer terms. Persons interested should 
write for a copy of this publication, which will be available at an early date. 

If interested send for a copy of the complete catalog and the current issue of Teachers 
College Heights. 
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Courtesy World Book Company 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Lincoln as he appeared at about the time of his nomination 
for the Presidency. (From aphotograph.) He began to weara 
beard shortly after this time. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT | 





THE LINCOLN NUMBER OF THE 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


This issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is devoted entirely to the life and 
work of Abraham Lincoln. Kentucky’s 
biggest single gift to the nation and to the 
world was Lincoln. No man in America 
has ever risen from humbler parentage to 
the place of highest honor in the gift of the 
people. No man in our history has ever 
surmounted greater difficulties with fewer 
complaints than this genial, goodnatured 
Kentuckian. The school children of Ken- 
tucky should know more about this man 
whose sense of fairness, whose love for 
humanity, whose deep sympathies, and 
earnest convictions made him loved and 
respected by all men. This issue of the 
JouRNAL has been prepared in the hope 
that Kentucky’s boys and girls will come 
to know Lincoln better and appreciate him 
more. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ISSUE 


Ross F. Lockridge is a student of Ameri- 
can biography. His “George Rogers 
Clark,” ‘A. Lincoln,” and his most recent 
book “‘La Salle’”’ are all based upon care- 
ful research and painstaking investiga- 
tion. These books have been prepared 
primarily for use in American secondary 
schools, to be used in connection with the 
work in geography, history and English. 
He has given freely of his help in preparing 
this issue for the teachers of Kentucky. 


William H. Townsend is a lawyer in 
Lexington. He is a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky in the class of 1912. 
He has been city attorney and corporation 
lawyer in his adopted city of Lexington tor 
many years, and is today one of America’s 
greatest authorities on Abraham Lincoln. 
He was a close friend and associate of the 
late Doctor Barton, of Albert J. Beveridge, 
and of Carl Sandburg, noted students of 
Lincoln. He possesses today one of the most 


complete collections of original manuscripts 
and books on Lincoln to be found any- 
where in the United States. He has worked 
with the editor and with Mr. Lockridge 
unselfishly and helpfully in the preparation 
of this volume. 


James H. Isenberg is president of the 
Kentucky Pioneer Memorial Association, 
He has done much to preserve the early 
history of Kentucky. He was a moving 
spirit in the rebuilding of the old fort at 
Harrodsburg, and in the preservation of all 
that is worth while in Kentucky early 
history. He has given generously of his 
time and his money so that future genera- 
tions might know and might appreciate 
the work of our forefathers. 


Dr. Arnt M. Stickles is head of the 
department of history at Western State 
Teachers College at Bowling Green. He is 
close student of early pioneer history in 
Kentucky and of the early life of Abraham 
Lincoln. He is a scholar and a teacher. 


Professor Sherman G. Crayton is director 
of the Training School at the University 
of Kentucky. He was born and raised in 
Indiana, not far from the Indiana home of 
Abraham Lincoln. He is a student of 
character education and is interested in the 
contribution that the life of Lincoln can 
make in building character in American 
young men and young women of today. 


His article in this issue on ‘‘Was Lincoln’s | 


Education Defective’ is unique. 


Mrs. Samuel H. Halley was formerly 
president of Woman’s Clubs of Central 
Kentucky and was for a number of years 
president of Colonial Dames in the State. 


She is a member of the Helm family, one of 
the oldest and most distinguished families | 


in Kentucky. She is a student of history 


and while president of the Colonial Dames } 


was instrumental in getting historical 
markers placed in various places in Ken- 
tucky. She is one of Kentucky’s most 
public-spirited and most useful women. 


Miss Elizabeth Breckenridge and _ her 
assistants in the Louisville Normal School 


contributed the suggested programs for the | 


observance of Lincoln’s birthday. Miss 


~~ 
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Breckenridge and her teachers are always 
co-operative, always helpful. The pro- 
grams they have suggested are well planned 
and can be made most effective. 


Dr. Louis A. Warren is director of the 
Lincoln Historical Research Foundation 
of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company and is one of the foremost 
Lincoln authors and research authorities 
now living. He is a graduate of Transyl- 
vania University and was for several years 
a pastor and editor at Hodgenville and 
Elizabethtown, where he began his Lincoln 
researches. 


LINCOLN’S EDUCATION 


One of the most interesting things in 
connection with Lincoln’s broad and liberal 
education was his ability to use pure and 
forceful English. Mr. Ross F. Lockridge 
in his “A. Lincoln’? quotes Lincoln on 
pages sixty and sixty-one as replying to 
a question concerning his ability to express 
himself as follows: 


“TI can say this, that among my earliest 
recollections I remember how, when a mere 
child, I used to get irritated when anybody 
talked to me in a way I could not under- 
stand. I don’t think I ever got angry at 
anything else in my life. But that always 
disturbed my temper, and has ever since. 
I can remember going to my little bed- 
room after hearing the neighbors talk of 
an evening with my father, and spending 
no small part of the night walking up and 
down, trying to make out what was the 
exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark 
sayings. I could not sleep, though I often 
tried to, when I got on such a hunt after 
an idea, until I had caught it, and when 
I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied 
until I had repeated it over and over, until 
I had put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for anybody I knew to compre- 
hend. This was a kind of passion with me, 
and it has stuck by me; for I am _ never 
easy now when I am handling a thought, 
till I have bounded it north, and bounded 
it south, and bounded it east, and bounded 
it west. Perhaps that accounts for the 


charactertistic you observe in my speeches, 
though I never put the two things together 
before.”’ 


LOUISVILLE’S STATUE OF LINCOLN 


Have you ever seen the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln which stands on the grounds 
of the Louisville Public Library? If you 
have, I am sure you wish to know something 
about it. If you haven’t, you will find it 
well worth your while to see it. 


The statue is made of bronze and is 
nearly fourteen feet high, and weighs 
3,800 pounds. It stands on a foundation 
which consists of a solid piece of concrete 
which extends several feet into the ground 
and is surmounted by a block of Connecti- 
cut granite weighing 19,800 pounds. The 
statue was presented to the city by Mr. and 
Mrs. I. W. Bernheim on October 26, 1922. 


George Grey Barnard is the sculptor. 
The figure is considered a splendid likeness 
of Lincoln by those who knew him. Artists 
of high rank have considered the head of the 
figure one of the finest works of modern 
sculpture. It shows Lincoln without a 
beard, as he appeared at the time of the 
famous debates with Douglas. 


The model for the statue, I am told, was 
Charles Abraham Thomas of Cincinnati. 
When Mr. Barnard advertised for a model 
for the statue in Cincinnati, among those 
who answered was this tall, slender, 
beardless fellow whose clothes hung loose 
upon him in characteristic Lincoln fashion. 
Mr. Barnard had spent hours interviewing 
his applicants, but he did not hestitate a 
moment when he saw Charles Abraham 
Thomas. 


The presence of this statue is a constant 
reminder of one of the most glorious 
figures in history. When the statue was 
to be presented there was a great discussion 
as to where to place it. The grounds of 
the Male High, Central Park and other 
places were suggested, but the grounds of 
the Public Library finally chosen. 


People of the United States all respected 
and admired Lincoln, but Kentucky has a 
special interest in him since he was born 
in our State. If you have not as yet seen 
our statue of him be sure to see it the next 
time you visit us. 


ELsIE SCHUSTER, Grade 7B, 
Louisville Normal School. 





The Every-Day Lincoln 


By WILLIAM H. TowNsEND 
Author of ‘Lincoln and His Wife’s Home Town” 


The name of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Emancipator, the Martyr, will live as long 
as the annals of mankind survive. His 
statue, cast in heroic, everlasting mold, 
stands majestically in public places 
throughout the Union for which he died 
and in many foreign lands whose language 








W. H. TowNsEND 


Lincoln never knew. But marble and 
bronze are cold and unresponsive, wholly 
inadequate to perpetuate or portray so 
human a character as Abraham Lincoln. 


More than once the writer has stood in 
the rotunda of the Lincoln Memorial on 
the banks of the Potomac, watching the 
tourist crowds as they filed in awe past the 
massive seated image that gazes so stead- 
fastly—so retrospectively into space. To 
most of them Abraham Lincoln was already 
a dim shadowy figure, mysterious, remote 
and aloof. There were not many in those 
crowds who seemed to realize that he had 
once been a plain, unassuming American 
citizen with joys and sorrows like their own. 

Yet Lincoln was the last person in the 
world to desire a deified immortality. On 


one occasion he started to read a life of 
Edmund Burke, but after a while he laid 
it aside, saying: 

“TI have read enough of it. It’s like all 
the others. The author of this life of 
Burke makes a wonderful hero out of his 
subject. He magnifies his perfections— 
if he had any—and suppresses his imperfec- 
tions. He is so faithful in his zeal and so 
lavish in praise of his every act that one 
is almost driven to believe that Burke 
~ made a mistake or a failure in his 
life.”’ 


Little did Lincoln dream how true this 
would be of himself; that many, though 
not all, of his biographers would attempt 
to strip him of those human qualities that 
actually made him great, and clothe him 
with strange, and in some instances super- 
natural, attributes which he would have 
been the first to repudiate. There is 
enough of Lincoln, the Man—his simplicity, 
his honesty, his kindliness, his courage, 
his spirit of self-sacrifice—if adequately 
preserved—to enshrine his memory in the 
hearts of grateful countrymen through all 
the ages, without claiming for him any 
special kinship with the Divine. And so 
the great task of all Lincoln students is to 
keep the tall ‘Sycamore of the Sangamon” 
human for posterity, and to that end the 
incidents of his daily life furnish the most 
abundant material. 


It was on a spring day in 1837 that 
Abraham Lincoln left the village of New 
Salem on the Sangamon River, and rode 
into Springfield on a borrowed horse. He 
had just obtained a license to practice law 
and he carried with him all his earthly 
possessions—a pair of battered saddle bags 
which contained a few clothes. With the 
saddle bags on his arm he walked into the 
store of Joshua Speed on the public square 
in Springfield. He wanted to buy the 
furnishings for a single bed. Speed says 
of the transaction: 


‘‘The mattress, blankets, sheets, coverlid 
and pillow, according to the figure made by 
me, would cost seventeen dollars. He said 
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that was perhaps cheap enough; but, 
small as the sum was, he was unable to 
pay it. But if I would credit him till 
Christmas, and his experiment as a lawyer 
was a success, he would pay then, saying, 
in the saddest tone, ‘If I fail in this, I do 
not know that I can ever pay you.’ As I 
looked up at him I thought then, and 
think now, that I never saw a sadder face. 


“T said to him, ‘You seem to be so much 
pained at contracting so small a debt, I 
think I can suggest a plan by which you 
can avoid the debt and at the same time 
attain your end. I havea large room with 
a double bed upstairs, which you are very 
welcome to share with me.’ ‘Where is 
your room?’ said he. ‘Upstairs,’ said I, 
pointing to a pair of winding stairs which 
led from the store to my room. 


“He took his saddle bags on his arm, 
went upstairs, set them down on the floor, 
and came down with the most changed 
countenance. Beaming with pleasure he 
exclaimed, ‘Well, Speed, I am moved!’ ” 


When Lincoln married, he and his wife 
went to live at the Globe Tavern, a two- 
story frame hostelry in Springfield kept by 
the Widow Beck. Lodging and board for 
the two of them cost only four dollars a 
week, but Lincoln wrote to his friend, 
Joshua Speed, who had moved back to his 
old home near Louisville: 

“T do not think I can come to Kentucky 
this season, I am so poor and make so 
little headway in the world that I drop 
back in a month of idleness as much as I 
gain in a year’s sowing.” 

Later on, as his fortunes improved, 
Lincoln purchased a comfortable story-and- 
a-half white frame residence in the best 
section of Springfield. At an early hour 
on summer mornings, after currying “Old 
Tom,” his buggy horse, the neighbors 
would observe Lincoln in his shirt sleeves, 
wearing an old, faded pair of trousers 
fastened with one suspender, and a pair of 
loose slippers, on his way to the nearby 
home of Jim Gourly, who furnished the 
Lincoln household with its supply of milk. 
On winter mornings one might have seen 
him, basket on arm, his old gray shawl 
wrapped around his neck, stalking toward 
the market house with little Willie or Tad 
running along at his heels asking a 


thousand boyish questions which their 
father, deep in thought, rarely ever heard. 


Occasionally he would meet a friend’ and 
be reminded of something that had 
happened back in Indiana or at New Salem. 
Instantly he emerged from his reverie, the 
gray eyes twinkled and the rugged face 
glowed as he related the story with a droll 
humor that was irresistible. 


Lincoln was a most indulgent father. 
Now and then on Sunday mornings he 
would bring Willie and Tad down to 
the law office of Lincoln & Herndon 
while Mrs. Lincoln was at church. Here, 
to the great annoyance of Mr. Herndon, 
he exercised no restraint whatever over 
the youngsters. Books and papers were 
scattered over the floor, pen points bent, 
inkstands overturned, pencils thrown into 
the spittoon, without disturbing in the 
slightest degree the good nature and serenity 
of the senior partner. 


Several of those citizens now living in 
Springfield who remember Lincoln have 
most vivid recollections of him drawing his 
children in a little wagon along the side- 
walk near his home. Occasionally one of 
them would roll overboard, but the father, 
lost in abstraction, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, pulled steadily ahead, wholly 
unaware of the accident until some passer- 
by called it to his attention. Turning 
quickly, he would stride back, tenderly 
pick up the wailing youngster, and with 
soothing words place him again in the 
wagon. Then he moved on as calmly and 
unconcerned as though nothing unusual 
had happened. In one of his letters to 
Speed, Lincoln says of hisson Robert, then 
some three or four years old: ‘Since I 
began this letter a messenger came to tell 
me Bob was lost; but by the time I reached 
the house his mother had found him and 
had him whipped, and by now very likely 
he has run away again.” 


Lincoln did not use tobacco in any form. 
He did not like the taste of whisky and 
rarely or never touched liquor, although 
he was fond of the society of several men 
who occasionally drank to excess. In this 
connection, he often related an amusing 
story. , 


One day in 1849, he left Springfield on a 
trip East. The only other passenger in 
the stage was a Kentuckian on his way 
home from Missouri. As they rode along, 
Lincoln’s companion offered him a chew 
of tobacco. Lincoln said he did not chew. 
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Later in the day, the stranger produced a 
leather case and offered Lincoln a cigar, 
which he also declined, saying that he 
never smoked. Finally the traveller 
poured out a cup of brandy from a flask 
concealed along his long coat-tails, and 
presented it to Lincoln with the remark: 
“Well, stranger, seeing you don’t smoke 
or chew, perhaps you will take a little of 
this French brandy. It’s a prime article 
and a good appetizer besides.’’ This last 
and best evidence of Kentucky hospitality 
was again declined on the same ground as 
the tobacco. 


When they separated that afternoon 
and the Kentuckian was about to climb 
into another stage bound for Louisville, 
he shook Lincoln warmly by the hand. 
“See here, stranger,” he said good humor- 
edly, “You’re a clever but queer com- 
panion. I may never see you again and I 
don’t want to offend you, but I want to 
say this: My experience has taught me 
that a man who has no vices has darned 
few virtues. Good-day.” 

Thomas H. Nelson, of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, whom Lincoln when President 
appointed minister to Chili, relates another 
interesting incident that happened about 
this time: 

“In the spring of 1849, Judge Abram 
Hammond, who was afterwards Governor 
of Indiana, and I arranged to go from 
Terre Haute to Indianapolis in the stage 
coach. An entire day was usually con- 
sumed in the journey. By daybreak the 
stage had arrived from the West, and as 
we stepped in we discovered that the 
entire back seat was occupied by a long, 
lank individual, whose head seemed to pro- 
trude from one end of the coach and his 
feet from another. He was the sole 
occupant, and was sleeping soundly. Ham- 
mond slapped him familiarly on the 
shoulder, and asked him if he had chartered 
the stage for the day. The stranger, now 
wide awake, responded, ‘Certainly not,’ 
and at once took the front seat, politely 
surrendering to us the place of honor and 
comfort. We took in our traveling com- 
panion at a glance. A droll, odd-looking 


fellow he was, dressed in a well-worn and 
ill-fitting, but scrupulously clean, suit of 
bombazine, without vest or cravat, and a 
twenty-five-cent palm hat on the back of 
his head. His very prominent features 
in repose seemed dull and expressionless. 


“Regarding him as a good subject for 
merriment, we perpetrated several] jokes, 


He took them all with the utmost innocence } 


and good nature, and joined in the laugh, 
although at his own expense. 
stopped at a wayside hostelry for dinner, 
We invited him to eat with us and he 
approached the table as if he considered it 
agreat honor. Hesat with about half of his 
person on a small chair and held his hat 
under his arm during the meal. 

“Resuming our journey after dinner, the 
conversation drifted into a discussion of 
the comet, a subject that was then agitating 
the scientific world, in which the stranger 
took the deepest interest. He made many 
startling suggestions and asked many 
questions. We apparently amazed him 
with words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound. After an astounding display 
of wordy pyrotechnics, the dazed and 
bewildered stranger asked: ‘What is going 
to be the upshot of this comet business?’ 
I replied that I was not certain, in fact, I 
differed from most scientists and philos- 
ophers, and was inclined to the opinion 
that the world would follow the darned 
thing off! 

“Late in the evening we reached Indian- 
apolis and hurried to Browning’s Hotel, 
losing sight of the stranger altogether. 
We retired to our room to brush and wash 
away the dust of the journey. In a few 
minutes I descended to the portico, and 
there descried our long, gloomy fellow- 
traveller in the center of an admiring 
group of brilliant lawyers, among whom 
were Judges McLean and Huntington, 
Edward Harrigan, Albert S. White and 
Richard W. Thompson, who seemed to be 
amused and interested in a story he was 
telling. I enquired of Browning, the 
landlord, who he was. ‘Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois, a member of Congress,’ was the 
response. I was thunderstruck at the 
announcement. I hastened upstairs and 
told Hammond the startling news; and 
together we emerged from the hotel by a 
back door and went down an alley to 
another house, thus avoiding further 
contact with our now distinguished fellow- 
traveller. 

“Curiously enough, years after this, 
Hammond had ‘vacated the office of 
Governor of Indiana a few days before 
Lincoln arrived in Indianapolis on his way 
to Washington to be inaugurated President. 


At noon we 
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From Lockridge, ‘‘A. Lincoln.’ Courtesy World Book Company 





The one-door, one-window log cabin in which Lincoln was born, 
as it is preserved within the marble shrine near Hodgenville 


I had many opportunities after the stage 
ride to cultivate Mr. Lincoln’s acquaint- 
ance and was a zealous advocate of his 
nomination and election to the Presidency. 
Before leaving his home for Washington, 
Mr. Lincoln caused John P. Usher and 
myself to be invited to accompany him. 
We agreed to join him in Indianapolis. 
On reaching that city the Presidential party 
had already arrived, and upon inquiry we 
were informed that the President-elect 
was in the diningroom of the hotel at 
supper. Passing through we saw that 
every seat at the numerous tables was 
occupied, but failed to find Mr. Lincoln. 
As we were nearing the door to the office 
of the hotel, a long arm reached to my 
shoulder and a shrill voice exclaimed, 
‘Hello, Nelson! do you think, after all, the 
world is going to follow the darned thing 
off?? It was Mr. Lincoln.” 

By the year 1856, Lincoln was one of the 
foremost lawyers in the state of Illinois and 
the leader of probably the most remarkable 
group of men ever known in the political 
history of the United States. Fame came 
to every member of this group. Stuart, 
Swett, Ficklin, Baker and McClernand 
went to Congress. McClernand became 
a Major General in the Union Army and 
Baker was killed at the head of his regiment 
at the battle of Ball’s Bluff. Yates, 
Oglesby and Palmer were Governors of 
Illinois. Trumbull, Yates and Oglesby 


went to the United States Senate. Shields, 


with whom Lincoln nearly fought a duel, 
was United States Senator from three 
different states—lIllinois, Missouri and 
Minnesota. Browning was secretary of 
the Interior of the Cabinet of Andrew 
Johnson, while Lincoln appointed David 
Davis Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. It was against such men 
as these that Lincoln won his way. 


Yet he remained the same droll, genial, 
fun-loving person that had characterized 
him in earlier years. 


In the summer of 1856, David Davis, 
who was then Judge of the Circuit, Lincoln 
and Leonard Swett were attending an 
extra session of court at Urbana. They 
were lodging at the American House, a 
primitive hostelry kept by one John 
Dunaway. A brass gong hanging just 
beneath their window announced the meal 
hours three times a day in loud, harsh 
tones. Much annoyed, the members of the 
bar who were guests of the hotel, held a 
conference, at which Lincoln solved the 
problem by proposing to steal the gong 
and thus silence its clamor forever. 


Accordingly, just before noon, Lincoln 
left the courtroom, hastened to the Ameri- 
can House, slipped through the dining- 
room, quietly removed the noisy instru- 
ment from its fastenings, and hid it between 
the top and false bottoms of a nearby 
center table. In a short time the land- 
lord discovered that his precious gong was 
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missing and immediately began an anxious 
and futile search. Court had adjourned 
meanwhile and the other lawyers who 
knew the situation had more fun watching 
Lincoln than they did their nonplussed 
host. With his chair tilted awkwardly 
against the wall, Lincoln’s countenance 
wore a peculiar expression of mingled 
guilt and amusement that was extremely 
ludicrous. It was evident that he was 
much worried by the unexpected distress 
of Mr. Dunaway, and finally, when the 
opportunity came, he hurriedly slipped the 
gong back to its accustomed place and then 
bounded up the stairs to his room, his long 
legs taking them three at a time. 

On the very day that Lincoln was 
absorbed in this rude prank, the National 
Republican Convention at Philadelphia 
was giving him one hundred and ten votes 
for Vice-President. Next day the Chicago 
newspaper arrived and Judge Davis, refer- 
ring to the incident of the day before, 
turned to Lincoln and with mock severity 
exclaimed: ‘Great business for a man.who 
aspires to be Vice-President of the United 
States.”” But Lincoln dismissed the matter 
with indifference. ‘‘I reckon it’s not me,” 
he said, “‘there’s another Lincoln down in 
Massachusetts. I’ve an idea he’s the one.” 

Lincoln had already emerged into 
national prominence through the first 
series of discussions on slavery with 
Stephen A. Douglas, affectionately dubbed 
by his admirers “The Little Giant.” 
Douglas was United States Senator and 
travelled on a special train, with music 
and a cannon to announce his presence 
at various meeting places. Lincoln, in his 
old linen duster, with a huge cotton 
umbrella and a battered carpet bag, made 
his appointments frequently on freight 
trains. Henry Whitney, one ot his as- 
sociates, gives us a colorful glimpse of 
Lincoln on one of these occasions: 

“‘He was obliged to ride several miles in 
an old, dilapidated omnibus, and being the 
sole occupant of the conveyance, had 
somewhere procured and held in his hand 
a small French harp with which he was 
making the most execrable music. I 
rallied him on this, to which, stopping his 
concert, he replied: ‘This is my band. 
Douglas had a brass band at Peoria, but 
this will do me.’ He resumed his solo as 
the vehicle drove off, and the primitive 
strains, somewhat shaken up by the jolting 


conveyance, floated out upon the air till 
distance intervened.” 

Two years later the seven joint debates 
with Douglas occurred, when Lincoln 
proved more than a match for the ablest 
statesman then in public life, and in two 
more years he was President-elect of the 
United States. 

There came the afternoon of February 
10, 1861. It was the last day of Lincoln's 
career as a lawyer. In a few more hours 
he was leaving Springfield to assume, as he 
said in his farewell remarks, ‘‘a task greater 
than that which rested upon Washington.” 
William H. Herndon, his law partner since 
the days of poverty and obscurity, sat in 
the firm’s dingy office on the second floor 
of a building on the west side of the public 
square, waiting for the senior partner. 

Great events had never happened in 
surroundings more plain and unpretentious 
than these. The office consisted of a 
single room of medium size on the right 
at the rear of a hall. In the upper half 
of the door was a window sash once filled 
with small panes of glass, some of which 
were now broken out. A large pine table, 
covered with green baize, occupied the 
center of the room, while to one side was a 
rusty wood-burning stove. A secretary 
with drawers below and_pigeon-holes, 
stuffed with papers, above, stood in one 
corner. A large bookcase was in another 
corner. Four or five cane-bottomed chairs 
and an old lounge or sofa alongside the wall 
completed the meager equipment. From 
unwashed windows, grimy and_ dust- 
stained, the only view was over stable 
roofs, cluttered back yards, and unsightly 
ash heaps. 

Presently Lincoln came in. The lines 
in his rugged face were deep with care and 
fatigue. All day long visitors had passed 
through the office which he now occupied 
at the State House, and it was not until 
the crowds had gone away that he was able 
to meet his partner in the old office for the 
last conference. For a little while the two 
men discussed various unfinished legal 
business and went hastily over the books 
of the firm. When all these matters had 
been disposed of, Lincoln walked over to 
the opposite side of the room and threw 
himself down on the old lounge. 

For a few moments he lay with his face 
toward the ceiling without speaking. These 
four walls held recollections of struggle, 
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of bitter failure, of success, and ultimate 
triumph, never to be erased from the 
tablet of his memory. In this room he had 
prepared his briefs and pleadings and had 
talked with clients. Here he had pondered 
on the great problems of the day, which 
now, strangely enough, were about to be 
placed in his own hands for solution. On 
the old pine table had been written the 
“‘House-divided-against-itself’”” speech, the 
debates with Douglas, and the Cooper 
Institute Address. And on the dilapidated 
sofa, the day the “Little Giant’’ was 
elected to the Senate, he had lain there, 
defeated, despondent, and alone. 

Then he began to talk of the early days 
of his practice, recalling with much enjoy- 
ment the humorous features of various 
lawsuits on the Circuit. With his thoughts 
turned to other days before the responsi- 
bilities of the head of a nation had settled 
upon him, his reminiscences ran on until 
dusk crept through the little windows and 
he was reminded that it was time to go 
home. As he gathered a bundle of books 
and papers under his arm and started to go, 
he spoke of the old sign “Lincoln & 
Herndon,” that swung on rusty hinges over 


the doorway at the foot of the steps. 
“Let it hang there undisturbed,” he said, 
in a lowered voice, ‘‘give our clients to 
understand that the election of a president 
makes no change in the firm of Lincoln & 
Herndon. If I live, I’m coming back 
some time, and then we'll go right on 
practicing law as if nothing had ever 
happened.”’ He lingered for a moment 
as if to take a last look at the old quarters, 
then passed through the door into the 
hallway and down the narrow stairs. 


HOW LINCOLN APPLIED STORIES 


Some radicals in Congress—among them 
Sumner, Stevens and Wilson—were great 
pests. These three often came upon him 
together. One day, when Senator Hen- 
derson of Missouri was in the President’s 
office, Lincoln told him the following story 
of his Hoosier school days: 

“Our reading was done from theScriptures, 
and we stood up in a long line and read in 
turn from the Bible. Our lesson one day 
was the story of the faithful Israelites who 
were thrown into the fiery furnace and 
delivered by the hand of the Lord without 
so much as the smell of fire upon their 
garments. It fell to one little fellow to 
read the verse in which occurred, for the 
first time, the names of Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. 

‘Little Bud stumbled on Shadrach, floun- 
dered on Meshach, and went all to pieces 
on Abednego. Instantly the hand of the 
master dealt him a cuff on the side of the 
head and left him, wailing and blubbering, 
as the next boy in line took up the reading. 
His blunder and disgrace were forgotten by 
the class until his turn was approaching to 
read again. Then, like a thunderclap out 
of a clear sky, he set up a wail that alarmed 
the master, who with rather unusual gen- 
tleness inquired, ‘What’s the matter now?’ 

“The little boy pointed with shaking 
finger to the verse which ina few moments 
he would be expected to read, and to the 
three proper names which it contained. 

“ ‘Look, master,’ he cried, ‘there comes 
them same three fellers again!’ ”’ 

As Lincoln finished the story, he stepped 
to the window overlooking Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and pointed his finger at three 
men who were then crossing the street to 
the White House—Charles Sumner, Thad- 
deus Stevens and Henry Wilson.—Lock- 
ridge, ‘‘A. Lincoln.” 
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PROGRAM FOR LINCOLN’S 
BIRTHDAY 


Suggested by Miss Katie Tehan—Critic 
Teacher, Louisville Normal School 


SS EE och cas sp cewsescnnd Bugle Solo 
B. Salute and Pledge to the Flag 
EeecACR bo ceeNeeneeses Led by Child 
C. Song—‘Star-Spangled Banner” 
LGeerenwneesheseesusceuee Audience 


II. A. Essay—Early Life of Lincoln” 

B. Shadow Pictures (Familiar scenes from 
the life of Lincoln to be shown while 
essay is being delivered) 

1. Cabin Home 

2. Education (reading by firelight) 
3. Storekeeper 

4. Rail Splitter (moving) 


III. Music—Patriotic Selections 
eee School Orchestra 


IV. A. “Battle Hymn of the Republic’? Chorus 
B. Essay—‘‘Lincoln’s Public Life” 
C. Shadow Pictures 
1. Ship of State (moving) 
Recitation—“Ship of State,” 
Ce Reeew epee Rice Longfellow 
2. Unbinding the Chains (moving) 
Violin Selection—‘Old Black Joe” 
3. The Inauguration—Selections from 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address 
4, United—North and South 
Music—“Speed Our Republic” 


(Junior Laurel Music Reader) 


Song—“Lincoln” (Book I, Folk and Art 
Songs) 
Essay—‘“‘Lincoln, the Man” 


Reading—"‘The Perfect Tribute,” 
Andrews 


Oration—Gettysburg Address 
Shadow Pictures 
1. Dipping the Colors (moving) 
Recitation—“O Captain! My Cap- 
tain,” Whitman 
2. Our Flag 
Music—“America the Beautiful” 


HO OP Pp 


NotE—tThis program should not take more than 
thirty minutes. 

Shadow pictures may be produced by posing 
children behind a large white sheet stretched 
between two uprights on which a strong flood light 
is thrown from behind. The setting for the pictures 
may be cut from newspaper or brown wrapping 
paper and placed close to the screen. A little 
experimentation with colored lights and stage 
properties will produce beautiful effects. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE BIRTHDAY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPART- 

MENT, LOUISVILLE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 


The life of Abraham Lincoln offers a 
wealth of interesting historical material for 
study for children of the upper elementary 
grades. Since Kentucky is the State of 
Lincoln’s birth, the appeal of interesting 
stories of this great statesman’s life to the 
children of the State should be unchal- 
lenged. To all children of all time, the 
stories of his life and work should prove 
inspirational and fascinating because Lin- 
coln stands in bold relief not only as a 
great American hero but also as a histori- 
cal figure of the centuries. 


The program outlined in this article is 
projected for the celebration of the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln and is typical of the 
kind of program which children of the upper 
elementary grades would enjoy planning 
and giving for other classes of the school. 
Since the child of these grades is interested 
chiefly in the hero phases of history rather 
than outstanding events and current 
happenings, stories reflecting the personal 
characteristics of Lincoln have been used 
exclusively. 


This program has never been presented. 
It is suggestive and tentative. The general 
layout of the program is the outgrowth of 
suggestions made by students of the 
Louisville Normal School in social science 
classes and is designed to show some of the 
possibilities which such a program offers 
children of the grade levels mentioned. 
Moreover, the suggestions as outlined 
represent a type of thinking and planning 
procedure that a teacher should follow 
before attempting to present the possibili- 
ties of such a program to her classes. 


PLAN OF WoRK 


This program, in fact any program which 
is planned, should be the outcome or 
culmination of class work. For a period 
of time prior to the giving of such a pro- 
gram, the work of the class should center 
around the study of Lincoln. The history 
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periods could be devoted to reading and 
discussion and the study periods could be 
utilized as library periods. If this plan of 
work is followed the child will have much 
time for recreatory reading. It is assumed 
in this plan of work that one literature 
period each week is conducted as a Book 
Club. At the meeting of the Book Club, 
which is conducted by club officers of the 
children’s selection, a program of stories 
relating to Lincoln may consume one 
meeting. When club members report on 
the books which they have been reading 
they may arouse interest in these books in 
several ways, namely (1) by giving inter- 
esting, well organized reports of the books 
read; (2) by giving impromptu dramatiza- 
tions showing the most interesting or 
exciting part or parts of the book; (3) by 
presenting a series of pantomimes of certain 
sections of the story. Granted this pro- 
cedure is followed, history periods, study 
hours and the literature work will all 
contribute to a vital, worthwhile unit 
of work. 


If the children have acquired a relatively 
broad background and if they have become 
intensely interested in Lincoln, they will in 
all probability suggest a program for the 
celebration of his birthday. As suggestions 
are made by the children, the class with 
the help of the teachers should evaluate 
the suggestions. Those points having the 
greatest merit should be listed on the 
board. Using these suggestions as a 
working basis, the type of program and the 
content will be developed in detail and 
eventually will be cast into the form which 
is to be followed in the giving of the 
program. All speeches and reports should 
be given in an impromptu informal way, i.e., 
no material is to be written and then 
memorized to be given on the program. 
The discussion in the history classes, the 
reports in the Book Club, the planning and 
the final presentation of the program; in 
fact, all activities, offer opportunities for 
excellent English work. 

The plan of the meeting of the Book Club 
has been utilized for this program. While 
stories of Lincoln are told in the Book Club 
it is planned to have other groups enact a 
series of pantomimes which tell the interest- 
ing parts of these stories as visualized by 
members of the club. 

Since it is planned to have all stories and 
reports given spontaneously by the children, 
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no written reports or speeches accompany 
suggestive program. However, the con- 
tent of such reports and stories has been 
indicated in outline form and by sug- 
gestive phrases. 


BOOK CLUB GROUP 


Scene 1. LINCOLN THE Boy— 

. Lincoln born of poor parents in Kentucky. 

. Family moved to Indiana. 

. Lincoln lost his mother when he was nine 
years old. 

. Father re-married; stepmother was a great 
encouragement to him. . 

. Lincoln was self-educated—largely by night 
study. 

6. Attended school less than one year. 


te Woe 


on 


Scene 2. LINCOLN THE RAILSPLITTER— 
1. Lincoln had great physical strength. 
2. Excelled on the frontier as a wrestler. 
3. Was a ready hand at log-rollings and house- 
raisings. 
. Worked on his father’s farm. 
. One of the best railsplitters in Illinois. 
. Great lover of animals—never interested in 
hunting and trapping. 


anu > 


Scene 3. LINCOLN THE STOREKEEPER— 

1. Lincoln was a great lover of books, had few 
of his own, but often walked miles to borrow 
books. 

2. Made excellent use of his spare time in 
cultivating his mind. 

3. Lincoln had a keen sense of humor, was a 
skilled hand at telling stories. (Some of his 
favorite stories may be told. See McClure, 
“Lincoln’s Own Yarns and Stories.”’) 

4. Lincoln known as ‘‘Honest Abe.” Earned 
this name while a_ storekeeper. (The 
incident of selling the tea or of walking miles 
to give a woman the correct change may be 
told.) 


Scene 4. LINCOLN THE LAWYER— 

1. Lincoln’s first intense feeling against slavery 
resulted from a trip down the Mississippi 
where he came in contact with slave markets. 

2. Resolved then, if given a chance, “to hit 
that thing hard.” 


Scene 5. LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT— 
“The Perfect Tribute.” 


1. Lincoln wrote the Gettysburg Address 
en route on the train. 

2. Lincoln’s reaction to the lack of applause 
when the Gettysburg Address was delivered. 

3. The meeting between Lincoln and the little 
Southern boy. 

4. The Gettysburg Address. 

5. Captain Blair’s tribute to Lincoln. 


PANTOMIME GROUP 


Scene 1. LINCOLN THE Boy— 
Interior of cabin. 
Lincoln lying on the floor before the fire. 
Writes and figures on a wooden shovel. 
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Scene 2. LINCOLN THE RAILSPLITTER— 
Bit of woodland; large rail on the ground. 
Lincoln appears with broad axe and wedge. 


Scene 3. LINCOLN THE STOREKEEPER— 
Interior of frontier store. 
Lincoln lying on the counter. 
Reads from a worn and dog-eared book. 
Customers come, Lincoln waits on them, 
tells a funny story or so and they leave. 


Scene 4. LINCOLN THE LAWYER— 
Interior of office. 
Lincoln and John T. Stuart sit in the office. 
Linceln explains his position on slavery. 


Scene 5, LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT— 
“The Perfect Tribute.” 
Interior cf hospital room. 
Captain Blair lying on a cot. 
Lincoln and Captain Blair’s brother enter. 
The drawing up of the will. 
The reading by the little boy of the Gettys- 
burg Address. 
Lincoln grasps Captain Blair’s hand. 


PROPERTIES 


Scene 1. LINCOLN THE Boy— 
1. Brown wrapping paper on which the rude 

interior of a log cabin has been sketched. 

. Crude fire place, logs, red tissue paper, 
electric light to give effect of fire. 

. Wooden shovel. 

. Charred stick. 

. Three-legged stool. 


Mir wW tv 


Scene 2. LINCOLN THE RAILSPLITTER— 
1. Trees sketched on brown wrapping paper or 
a few small trees to give woodland effect. 
2. Axe. 
3. Wedge. 


Scene 3. LINCOLN THE STOREKEEPER— 
1. The log cabin intericr of scene (1) may be 
used again. 
2. Shelves on which are displayed a few 
articles used by frontiersmen. 
3. Counter (table may be used for this). 
4. A worn book. 


Scene 4. LINCOLN THE LAWYER— 
1. Table. 
2. Two chairs. 


Scene 5. LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT— 
“The Perfect Tribute.” 
1. Chairs may be used for cot. 
2. Chair. 
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MY IMPRESSION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


To my mind Abraham Lincoln is a 
splendid example of a_ self-made man. 
He rose from the lowest to the highest 
place in America. He was a man of kindly 
actions, fair amd square in his dealings with 
others. He had many high ideals and 
lived up to them to the best of his ability. 

The incident concerning the man who 
called Lincoln a ‘‘baboon”’ and who, later 
was chosen by Lincoln to be his secretary 
of war showed that personal feelings were 
not allowed to interfere with what he 
decided was best for his country and his 
people. The assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln cut short the career of one whom I 
consider a great American. 


JOHN BETTLER, Grade 8A, 
Louisville Normal School. 
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Kentucky and Indiana Backgrounds’ 


By Ross F. LOCKRIDGE, 


Bloomington, Indiana, Author of ‘A. Lincoln” 


Good morning Kentuckians! Hello 
Hoosiers! Greetings Americans All! 


To all who are listening, I extend 
greetings in the name and fame of Abraham 
Lincoln. I am greeting Kentuckians and 





Ross F. LocKRIDGE 


Hoosiers especially this morning, because 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky and raised in 
Indiana. And this first talk of the 
Lincoln series is devoted particularly to his 
Kentucky and Indiana backgrounds. I 
trust it will appear that they had elemental 
significance in the making of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


I feel honored to appear on this radio 
program under the auspices of the Ken- 


*This is the first of a series of Lincoln Talks over WHAS. 





tucky Pioneer Memorial Association. I 
could choose no more fitting auspices. 
I feel honored to be connected in any way 
with the wonderful spirit and monumental 
work of the Kentucky Pioneer Memorial 
Association. They are building the most 
distinctive memorial park of the west at 
Harrodsburg—cradle of the Old Northwest. 
They are erecting there at this time a new 
Lincoln shrine. They are making of the 
old log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks were married, a Lincoln 
Marriage Temple. This distinctive Lin- 
coln shrine is to be dedicated at Harrods- 
burg, with President Hoover in attendance, 
on June 12, 1931, the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage 
in that identical log structure of the parents 
of Abraham Lincoln. 


I am proud to say that Indiana has a 
vital part in the building of this memorial. 
And I take further pride in the fact that 
Kentucky and Indiana are intimately 
linked in memorializing the Lincoln spirit 
in many vital ways. They are jointly 
interested in the building of the Lincoln 
Highway from his birthplace and childhood 
home in Kentucky to the home of his 
boyhood raising in Indiana and thence 
onwaid following the very footsteps of his 
wonderful career. Indiana is making a 
great Lincoln shrine of the Lincoln farm in 
Spencer County, where Abraham Lincoln 
was raised. 


All this is most fittingly in harmony 
with the tendency of the day to make 
history local and human. The places 
connected with the life of Lincoln—even 
those of his ancestral background with 
which he himself did not actually come in 
contact—are of vast interest in determining 
the secret of his wonderful career. Where 
Lincoln lived had as much significance 
from many points of view as how he lived. 
In fact it is elementally true that where he 
lived helped to determine how he lived. 
This is peculiarly true of the place of his 
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birth and the place of his raising. We 
have in his own simple words his geograph- 
ical background. In an address to an 
Indiana regiment that was being mustered 
out in Washington a few weeks before 
his death, President Lincoln said, ‘I was 
born in Kentucky, raised in Indiana and 
reside in Illinois.” It is the first two- 
thirds of this remarkable statement with 
which we are concerned in this talk—born 
in Kentucky, raised in Indiana. 


Lincoln had to be born in Kentucky to 
become the Lincoln that we know. He 
had to be born in Kentucky in order to 
have the pioneer background that made 
him a genuine son of the West and a 
distinctive type of the new all-around 
American. Kentucky was the “pioneer 
state of the West,” and Lincoln’s connec- 
tion with its history is fundamental. 
It needs but a brief mention of the west- 
ward progress of the Lincoln family to 
show that Abraham Lincoln was indeed a 
child of pioneers. 


For five generations to and including 
our own Abraham, each successive head of 
the Lincoln family had been born in one 
state, married in another, and died in a 
third. The following table shows the 
constancy with which the Lincolns followed 
the ‘‘star of empire’: 


Born MARRIED DIED 
Mordecai Mass. New Jersey Pa. 
John New Jersey Pa. Virginia 
Abraham si Pa. Virginia Kentucky 
Thomas Virginia Kentucky _ Illinois 
Abraham = Kentucky Illinois 


This was the regular course of pioneer 
progress, Westward Ho! The tragic experi- 
ence of Grandfather Abraham Lincoln, who 


was the first of the family to step out into 
our own West, surely links the name of 
Lincoln forever with Kentucky’s first 
picturesque days. There was a most 
interesting connection between this first 
Lincoln of the West and the stirring history 
of Daniel Boone. And who can think of 
Boone without thinking of Kentucky? 


The Lincoln and Boone families had been 
intimate friends and neighbors far back in 
Pennsylvania days, and there was a 
distant relationship between them. No 
less than seven intermarriages between the 
Boones and Lincolns have been traced. 
The Lincolns felt the lure of the picturesque 
example of Daniel Boone. It was this 
which first tempted Grandfather Abraham 
to look with longing eyes toward Kentucky. 


There was an even closer connection 
between this westward migration of the 
Lincolns and the Revolutionary achieve- 
ments of George Rogers Clark in Kentucky 
and Indiana. The Lincoln migration was 
made possible by the capture of Vincennes 
on Indiana soil by George Rogers Clark in 
1779—the crowning episode in the conquest 
of the Old Northwest. This decisive 
victory broke up the mighty Indian con- 
federacy by means of which England was 
sweeping over Kentucky and threatening 
the Allegheny frontiers. The winning of 
Vincennes thereby saved Kentucky and 
made its settlement secure—though far 
from safe. This victory was almost 


immediately followed by a great flood of 
immigration to Kentucky, mostly from 
Virginia. Among twenty thousand settlers 
who came into Kentucky in 1780 was 
Grandfather Abraham, followed by his 
family in 1782. 
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It should be noted that no part of Ken- 
tucky was free from spasmodic Indian 
raids until many years after the close of the 
American Revolution, although its settle- 
ment had been guaranteed by George 
Rogers Clark. Daniel Boone was to recall 
many times the quaint warning of Chief 
Dragging Canoe, spoken when the Chero- 
kees gave the deed to Tran- 
sylvania which included 
most of Kentucky, in the 
Sycamore Shoals Treaty on 
the Watauga River in 1775. 
Taking Boone by the hand, 
he said, “Brother, we have 
given you a fine land, but 
I believe you will have 
much trouble in settling 
it.” He gave added warn- 
ing in an after remark that 
it was ‘dark and bloody 
ground.” Between 1783 
and 1790 more than fifteen 
hundred men, women and 
children were slaughtered 
by Indians in Kentucky; 
thousands of horses were 
stolen, and much property 
was taken or destroyed, 
according to Volume III of 
the Virginia Calendar. It 
was said that a Kentuckian 
could hardly pass a spot of 
his domain that was not 
soaked with the blood of a father, mother, 
husband, wife or child. The family of the 
Kentucky patriarch of the Lincolns learned 
only too well the truth behind this saying. 

One day in the planting season of 1786, 
about May or June, he was putting out a 
crop on Long Run, assisted by his three 
sons, Mordecai, Josiah and Thomas, when 
he was fired upon from ambush and 
instantly killed. Mordecai, the eldest son, 
ran to a little cabin near by to get his 
father’s rifle; Josiah ran to Hughes Station 
for help; while the youngest son, Thomas, 
remained at the side of his stricken father. 
A painted redskin rushed out of the 
thicket, intending no doubt, to scalp the 
father and tomahawk the child; but 
Mordecai took aim with his rifle at a silver 
spangle on the breast of the savage and 
shot him dead. Riflemen from the fort 
drove the other Indians away. 


This is a perfect historical picture of the 
first Kentucky days. The old Long Run 








Baptist Church—about eighteen miles east 
of Louisville—is standing on the very spot 
where Grandfather Abraham is_ buried 
near the place where he was killed. 
Certainly Kentucky associations were the 
controlling influence in the life of Thomas 
Lincoln, father of Abraham. He was ten 
years old when he saw his father killed by 








Long Run Baptist Church, standing on the spot where Grandfather 
Lincoln was buried. He was killed at or near this place. It is just off 
the county road near Long Run about two miles north of where this 
road intersects United States Highway No. 60, eighteen miles east of 
Louisville. The Lincoln cabin stood a few rods from here, and Hughes 
Station was about a half mile northeast. 


an Indian, from whose tomahawk he 
narrowly escaped. He had his entire 
raising in those early Kentucky days. 
He was touched by all the influences that 
signalized Kentucky in a most vital way. 
He hunted game and fought Indians, while 
working and wandering and growing up in 
those pioneer surroundings. 

Nancy Hanks came to Kentucky when a 
small child and had all her raising here. 
The Lincoln homes in Elizabethtown, 
Hodgenville and vicinity were typical 
Kentucky pioneer homes. Every one of 
them was near a distillery and a race 
course; every one of them was near a school 
and a church; and none was far from the 
courts. Kentucky was famed even in that 
day for her eloquent attorneys and learned 
jurists and Thomas Lincoln often served 
on the juries. 

Lincoln’s coming to Indiana was signifi- 
cant at the time he came. He came across 
the Ohio into Indiana in 1816, the very 
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year that Indiana came into the Union—a 
free state. Indiana was of the Old North- 
west, a region peculiarly dedicated to 
freedom by the Ordinance of 1787, resulting 
from the heroic conquest of George Rogers 
Clark. 

Lincoln said their removal to Indiana 
was “partly on account of slavery.” 
Slavery was an issue in Hardin County, 
Kentucky, while the Lincolns were living 
there. And Lincoln’s parents were deeply 
imbued with emancipationist principles 
betore they left Kentucky. 

Thomas Lincoln had worked side by side 
with slave labor on a mill site in Elizabeth- 
town, and as a patrolman hehad pertormed 
the distasteful duty ot catching run-away 
slaves. He had sat under the fiery denun- 
ciations of human slavery from Ken- 
tucky pulpits. Slavery was really the 
dominant issue in the churches of Kentucky 
when the Lincolns left there. In 1816, one 
thousand two hundred and thirty-eight 
slaves were listed for taxes in Hardin 
County. There was a single owner who 
listed fifty-three. More than half the total 
population was colored. 


There can be no doubt that little Abe 
drank in the spirit of these Kentucky 
influences. His very hatred of slavery was 
deeply rooted in his Kentucky childhood. 
He said in later life: “I am naturally 
anti-slavery. If slavery is ‘not wrong, 
nothing is wrong. I cannot remember 
when I did not so think and feel.” After 
coming to Indiana at the age of seven, he 
grew up in an atmosphere of freedom— 
raised in Hoosierdom. 


Although Lincoln’s Kentucky childhood 
caused him to hate slavery, it saved him 
from ever extending that hatred to the 
slave holder. He sympathized with Sou- 
thern people always. He said: 


“T think I have no prejudice against the 
Southern people. They are just what we 


would be in their situation. If slavery did 
not now exist among them, they would not 
introduce it. If it did now exist among us, 
we should not instantly give it up. This 
I believe of the masses North and South. 
Doubtless there are individuals on both 
sides who would not hold slaves under any 
circumstances, and others who would 
gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were 
out of existence. We know that some 
Southern men do free their slaves, go North 
and become tip-top abolitionists; while 
some Northern ones go South and become 
most cruel slave masters. 

‘When Southern people tell us they are 
no more responsible for the origin of slavery 
than we, I acknowledge the fact. When 
it is said that the institution exists, and that 
it is very difficult to get rid of it in any 
satisfactory way, I can understand and 
appreciate the saying. I surely will not 
blame them for not doing what I should 
not know how to do myself. If all earthly 
power were given me, I should not know 
what to do as to the existing institution.” 

Such was the broadminded view he 
expressed at the time of the keenest 
bitterness of the slavery struggle. It 
could have come only from his Kentucky 
associations. 

I want to impress this geographical fact. 
Lincoln had to be born in Kentucky and 
raised in Indiana to become the Lincoln 
that we know. That is, he had to be born 
on one side of the Ohio and raised on the 
other side. This physical fact was vital 
to his later career. The Ohio River was 
ever to him a connecting link between his 
childhood home and his boyhood home. 
He could not think of it as a boundary, a 
dividing line. To him it was a bond of 
union. He could no more contemplate a 


division of the Union at the Ohio River than 
he could contemplate dividing his own 
physical body. He expressed this senti- 
ment in his immortal appeal to the South. 
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“‘Physically speaking, we cannotseparate. 
We cannot remove our respective sections 
from each other, nor build an impassable 
wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other, but 
the different parts of our country cannot 
do this. They cannot but remain face to 
face; and intercourse, either amicable or 
hostile, must continue between them. 


“It is impossible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfactory after separation than before. 
Can aliens make treaties easier than friends 
can make laws? Can treaties be more 
faithfully enforced between aliens than 
laws can among friends? Suppose you 
go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when after much loss on both sides and 
no gain on either you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of inter- 
course are again upon you.’ 

And his overwhelming love of the Union, 
coming elementally from the early union 
of Kentucky and Indiana—the home of his 
childhood and the home of his boyhood— 
was eloquently voiced in the touching 
climax of his first inaugural address: 

‘‘We are not enemies but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic cords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone all over this broad land, will 
yet swell the chorus of the Union when 
again touched as surely they will be, il the 
better angels of our nature.’ 
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LINCOLN’S VIEWS ON EDUCATION 
(At age of 23) 


Upon the subject of education, not 
presuming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view it 
as the most important subject which we 
as a people can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate educa- 
tion, and thereby be enabled to read the 
histories of his own and other countries, 
by which he may duly appreciate the 
value of our free institutions, appears to 
be an object of vital importance, even on 
this account alone, to say nothing of the 
advantages and satisfaction to be derived 
from all being able to read the Scriptures, 
and other works both of religious and 
moral nature, for themselves. 


For my part, I desire to see the time when 
education—and by its means, morality, 
sobriety, enterprise and industry—shall 
become much more general than at present, 
and should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measure which might 
have a tendency to accelerate that happy 
period. 


THE KINDHEARTED BOY 


Gentleness and kindness were taught in 
the Lincoln home. Abe could never endure 
the sight of pain and suffering and was 
quick to offer relief. As a boy, he was 
particularly. kind to animals. The boys 
who grew up in the little Pigeon Creek 
neighborhood remembered an incident of 
his kindness of heart in boyhood. Abe 
was reproducing a Sunday sermon before 
a group of boys when one of them began 
torturing a little turtle, or land terrapin, 
and ended the cruel play by dashing it 
against a tree with such force as to break 
the turtle’s shell. The sight of the quivering 
aroused in Abe a spirit of righteous indig- 
nation. He launched forth into a pointed 
sermon of his own on cruelty to animals, 
in which he made a declaration at white 
heat that was long remembered. ‘‘An 
ant’s life,” he said, ‘‘is as sweet to it as our 
lives are to us.”.—Lockridge, ‘A. Lincoln.” 
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The Lincoln Marriage Temple 


By James L. ISENBERG, 


Director Kentucky Pioneer Memorial Association 


In solemn awe, we pronounce a good 
name, and in its deathless splendor leave 
it—shining on. 


The school for slander is closed. 


The marriage of Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks was celebrated in Beechland, 
Washington County, Kentucky, June 12, 
1806, the record of which is in existence, 
on file, in the Washington County Court 


County, Kentucky. In the year of 1911, 
this cabin was presented by Mr. W. A. 
Clements, of Springfield, Kentucky, and Mr. 
Walter L. Clements of South Bend, Indiana, 
to the Harrodsburg Historical Society for 
preservation. Through the financial aid of 
patriotic Harrodsburg citizens, it was re- 
moved to its present site on a lot belonging 
to the Harrodsburg Historical Society, 
adjoining the site of Old Fort Harrod. 


Associated with this cabin 








The cabin at Beechland, Washington County, Kentucky, in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks were married and where they 
probably kept house for a while. The cabin hassince been moved 
to Harrodsburg, Kentucky, and preserved as a memorial. 


clerk’s office, in Springfield. The historic 
log cabin, in which the marriage ceremony 
of Lincoln’s parents was performed by the 
Reverend Jesse Head, a prominent Metho- 
dist Circuit Rider, stands in Pioneer 
Memorial State Park at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky. 

This evidence proves previous wide- 
spread reports of Lincoln’s parentage to 
be false. 

“Injustice swift, erect and unconfin’d, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples 
O’er mankind.”—Homer. 

The Lincoln Marriage Cabin was erected 
by Nancy Hanks’ uncle and guardian, 
Richard Berry, at Beechland on the banks 
of the Little Beech Fork, in Washington 





are many memories con- 
nected with the early life 
of our illustrious President. 
Here, his mother spent part 
of her girlhood, and here, it 
is said, asa child, Abraham 
Lincoln visited and so. 


The title to this historic 
cabin and the property upon 
which it stands is now 
vested in the name of the 
Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, for the use and bene- 
fit of the Kentucky State 
Park Commission. 


A shelter, made possible 
by the generosity of a distin- 
guished patriotic Indiana 
woman, will soon be erec- 
ted to house the Marriage 
Cabin. This shelter will be designed after 
old Lulbegrud church, which was built 
in Montgomery County, Kentucky, in 
1799. This church was in the form of a 
cross, the twelve angles of which repre- 
sented the twelve Apostles. The shelter 
will be known as the ‘‘Lincoln Marriage 
Temple.” The plans and specifications of 
this sacred Lincoln Shrine have been 
prepared by Messrs. Nevin, Morgan & 
Kolbrook of Louisville. 

The Lincoln Marriage Temple will be 
dedicated on June 12, 1931, the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the marriage of Thomas Lincoln and 
Nancy Hanks. President Herbert Hoover 
has been invited to officiate on this occasion, 


journed among his kinsmen, 
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LINCOLN MARRIAGE TEMPLE 


A shelter which will house the Lincoln marriage 
cabin at Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 


The Lincoln Marriage Temple will be 
dedicated to prayer and marriage. Upon 
an altar will rest the Holy Bible, holding 
sacred the truth and forever testifying 
that Abraham Lincoln was born in honest 
wedlock and came of ancestors of whom 
he had no reason to be ashamed. 


EXTRACT FROM LINCOLN’S 
FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


My countrymen, one and all, think 
calmly and well upon this whole subject. 
Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. If there be an object to hurry any 
of you in hot haste to a step which you 
would never take deliberately, that object 
will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such 
of you as are now dissatisfied still have the 
old Constitution unimpaired, and on the 
sensitive point, the laws of your own 
framing under it; while the new adminis- 
tration will have no immediate power, if 
it would, to change either. If it were 
admitted that you who are dissatisfied 
hold the right side in this dispute, there is 


still no single good reason for precipitate 


action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christian- 
ity, and a firm reliance on Him who has 


never yet forsaken this favored land are 
still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. In your hands, 
my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not 
in mine, are the momentous issues of civil 
war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the 
Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to “preserve, protect, and 
defend”’ ic. 

I am loath toclose. We are not enemies, 
but friends. We must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of affection. The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriotic grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.”’ 


LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


When the Lincoln family was moving 
from Indiana to Illinois in the spring of 
1830, a little pet dog fell behind one day, 
and was left on the other side of a swollen, 
ice-filled stream. It yelped so piteously 
that Abraham waded across the stream and 
returned with the shivering animal under 
his arm. He said long afterward, ‘‘His 
frantic leaps of joy and other evidences of 
a dog’s gratitude amply repaid me for all 
the exposure I had undergone.” 

Once when riding on horseback with 
others through a grove, Lincoln noticed a 
little bird that had fallen from the nest and 
lay fluttering on the ground. After riding 
a short distance, he turned back to pick up 
the little fledgling and put it in the nest. 
When he rejoined the party, they said, 
‘‘Why, Lincoln, you need not have stopped 
for such a trifle as that.”” After a pause he 
answered quietly, ‘“‘Well, I feel better for 
doing it, anyhow.” 

He once leaped from a stage in which he 
was riding, and waded over his shoetops 
in mud to pull out a pig that was struggling 
to free itself from the mire. ‘If I had left 


that little fellow in there, the memory of 
his squealing would have made me uncom- 
fortable all day,” he said. 
I freed him.’’—Lockridge, 


“That is why 
“A. Lincoln.” 


Incidents with Lincoln 


By A. M. STICKLEs, 


Head Department of History, Western 
Teachers College 


It has been said that history is but the 
elongated biographies of individuals. Poeti- 
cally true only, but among the biographies 
of the world’s great men of modern times, 
the life story of Abraham Lincoln as it is 
better understood is reaching farther and 
farther into the remotest corners of the 
earth. 





His mother’s death put additional respon- 
sibility on the broad, young shoulders 
already overburdened. While he literally 
carved out a farm from the grudging 
wilderness, Lincoln was unconsciously carv- 
ing out a sturdy character and career 
among immortals as certainly as Saint 
Gaudens later formed out of perishable 

bronze his physical like- 








The Lincoln Home in Spencer County, Indiana, as it 
appeared many years after the Lincolns left it 


He was born in Kentucky amidst abject 
poverty and wretchedness, surrounded by 
the solitude of a lonely wilderness. He 
left his birthplace so young that only the 
sweeter memories of early childhood 
remained; memories disassociated from 
adversity and the pioneer hardships which 
ever afterward softened and mellowed his 
path of sterner duty. His removal to the 
wilderness of Indiana, but an accident, 
gave him a chance to grow from formative 
childhood to contemplative young man- 
hood in a somewhat different atmosphere. 
Here near his adopted home the mighty 
Ohio rolled, matching its strength with the 
rugged oaks of the forests on its banks. 
From the north side of this river, an 
imaginary line for sectionalism which he 
later did most to eliminate, came a vision 
of a greater outside world. 








From Lockridge, ‘‘A. Lincoln." Courtesy World Book Company 


ness. The migration from 
Indiana to the rich prai- 
ries of Illinois, his future 
home, was probably largely 
a matter of his own choos- 
ing. Characteristic of al- 
most any young man 
struggling for an honest 
living, he tried to do first 
one thing and then an- 
other. His education, be- 
gun in Indiana, sadly neg- 
lected as we would view 
it now, did, however, con- 
sist of a thorough mastery 
of afew great books. The 
knowledge he gained from 
these books was imple- 
mented and exceeded by 
what he gleaned through 
experience from his association with men. 





The indefinable something in the man 
that kept him from becoming a mere 
rollicking, boisterous swashbuckler made 
of him America’s greatest political logician 
since Jefferson, who was his inspiration, 
and a superb master of prose English type. 
How could these things be? You try only 
to explain it by raising the curtain a bit 
beyond which is the secret. How he 
acquired his sense of gentle humor, which 
could easily under his trials have been 
turned to acid or become as sarcastic and 
stinging as Juvenal’s or Swift’s, and his 
mastery of logic and English style can as 
yet only be placed into the category of 
unsolvable riddles where since the dawn of 
history have been found such _ other 
hallowed mysteries as the nature of the 
soul and mother love. 
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Hampered in personal appearance and 
handicapped in graceful bearing, scoffed at 
in low and high places, his unlimited 
patience, deep sympathy, love: for the 
oppressed and his hate for oppression 
without hating the oppressors, are striking 
characteristics in the career of this lonely 
man. Asa country lawyer rather obscure 
and only locally known before being pitted 
against the brilliant, resourceful Douglas 
in a senatorial campaign, he emerged from 
that race defeated but with national fame. 
The Cooper Union address in the presence 
of the financial and intellectual aristocracy 
of the East, the first inaugural, the 
emancipation proclamation, the Gettys- 
burg gem, the sublime second inaugural, 
when taken together present a calendar of 
achievements of this, ‘tour Martyr-Chief,” 
crowded into a brief period of time which 
would of themselves make him immortal. 
He was a man yearning to meet issues 
squarely, and, greater than any one of 
these incidents, is the remarkable manner 
in which he grew into a. mastery of his 
position as President and met the next 
duty, emergency or crisis sanely and 
triumphantly. 


His tragic death placed the mantle of 
pity and charity over internecine hatred 
and strife and intensified the dumb plead- 
to be understood for which his spirit had so 
earnestly craved. Stanton was right when 
he said Lincoln’s fame now belongs to the 
ages. Beyond strife, discord, calumny 
and envy, his spirit will ever point the way 
to the youth of our land who, when chal- 
lenged by apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, as he was, may dare to rise to 
exalted, noble service. Through  self- 


sacrifice and faith he more than saved a 
Union when he saved its soul so it could 
be freed to battle eternally for equality 
and justice. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


In America in eighteen hundred and 
nine, a prince of the people was born. 
Swiftly through the night the spirit of 
America traveled bearing him gifts. 

“T shall give him the height and serenity 
of my mountains. He will tower above all 
men. They will see him and know him. 


“Into his arms I shall put the sinewy 
strength of the branches of the trees of the 
forest. They will be gentle enough to 
cradle a child and strong enough to crush 
a giant. 

“His eyes will see me always in a vision 
and he will follow my call. 

“T shall give him the heart of a people. 
It will beat true to theirs. 

“T shall bestow upon him the gift of 
simplicity. He will think directly, speak 
clearly, live simply. The people will 
know him and understand that they are 
pilgrims of this earth fulfilling the destiny 
of their race. 

“T shall endow him with faith. He will 
love all people, believe in all people. His 
faith in them will renew their faith in 
themselves and they shall be redeemed. 

“T shall give him the wisdom of Time 
that has formed me, for I, the Spirit of 
America, am as old as the world and as 
young as this baby. 

“Into his soul I shall pour the gold in its 
purity and iron in its strength. He will 
stand as a Man in the day of his trial. 

“A glorious task I lay upon this child. 
He shall teach the brotherhood of man. 
He shall hold fast to the faith of the fath- 
ers. He shall live for me, triumphantly 
die for me.” 

So, Lincoln lived; so, Lincoln died, true 
to the Spirit of America. He was brother 
to the slave in the market place. His heart 
went out to the soldier wearied on the 
march. He understood when others could 
not understand. 

He lived out the vision of America. 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

He is our ideal of an American, ‘‘Brother 
to all the World.”—Reprinted from ‘The 
Spirit of America.” Published by the 
American Viewpoint Society, New York 
City. 


Was Lincoln’s Education Defectiver 


By SHERMAN G. CRAYTON, 


Director Training School, University 
of Kentucky 


Larue County, Kentucky, has given to 
posterity one of the most noble characters 
that has ever graced American soil. 
Abraham Lincoln was born February 12, 
1809, on a rocky little farm near Hodgen- 
ville. He was born in abject poverty, 
and the well-known story of his early life 
is one of hardships ‘and sorrows. The 
adverse circumstances under which his 
boyhood was spent were wretched enough 
to stifle the soul of an ordinary man, but 
for Lincoln they seemed only to whet every 
virtue to its keenest edge. 


Fortune, however, was not altogether 
unkind to him. His mother, who died in 
1818 when Lincoln was nine years of age, 
had a most wholesome influence over him. 
Much later in life, when he had achieved 
renown, he attributed to his ‘angel 
mother,” all the credit for his successes. 
His step-mother, too, was a warm-hearted, 
affectionate and provident woman; and it 
was Lincoln’s good fortune to have her 
come into his home within a year after his 
own mother had died. 


In the meantime, in 1816, the family had 
moved to Spencer County, Indiana, where 
the Lincolns resided until 1830. In the 
latter year they migrated to Illinois where 
Abraham lived until he went to the 
National Capital as the sixteenth President 
of the United States. 


Abraham Lincoln’s rise from his lowly 
birth to the position of chief executive of 
this country is ample justification for the 
existence of the type of democracy found 
in this nation, a nation “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.’’ Those 
citizens who live under a monarchical form 
of government are unable to understand a 
system which will permit an unpedigreed 
son to rise by legitimate means to its 
highest office. The story of Lincoln’s life, 


however, is conclusive evidence that our 
government is, as he himself so aptly said, 


“‘a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.”” Such a government judges 
no man by who he is, but rather by what 
he can do. 


The fact Lincoln seemed to sense in very 
early childhood. Our information con- 
cerning his childhood indicates that he 
began early in life to educate himself for a 
life of usefulness. The numerous stories 
illustrative of Lincoln’s studiousness are 
too well known to warrant retelling. It is 
interesting to note, however, that in 1858 
when the compiler of the Dictionary of 
Congress asked that Lincoln furnish a 
sketch of his life, the second item of 
information in his brief reply was ‘‘Educa- 
tion defective.” 


This evaluation which Lincoln placed 
upon his own education is entirely charac- 
teristic of the man, who, in all our history, 
ranks as the meekest, the humblest and the 
greatest of all. If his education appeared 
to him to be defective, it was only because 
his standards of perfection far exceeded 
those which modern educators have set as 
the objectives to be attained by the schools 
of today. 


Perhaps the best set of objectives of 
modern education are the seven cardinal 
principles as set forth in 1918 by the Report 
of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. These seven objec- 
tives, the attainment of which—it is 
believed—will prepare one for complete 
living, are health, command of the funda- 
mental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of 
leisure time, and ethical character. 


We might ask ourselves whether or not 
Lincoln’s education, according to these 
objectives, was defective. 


From his childhood until his untimely 
death his health was excellent. Helen 
Nicolay, one of his biographers, tells us 
that he usually led his fellows in efforts of 
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muscle, and that ‘“‘he could outrun, outlift, 
and outwrestle any of his boyish com- 
panions.”” As he developed physically, 
‘the could chop faster, split more rails in a 
day; carry a heavier log at a ‘raising,’ or 
excel the neighborhood champion in any 
feat of frontier athletics.” Such physical 
prowess convinces us that Lincoln attained 
health, the first of the seven cardinal 
objectives. 


His command of the fundamental pro- 
cesses is best attested by his achievements. 
One has only to read his “Gettysburg 
Address” or his “Second Inaugural 
Address”’ to realize that he had a complete 
mastery of grammatical constructions and 
a faultless prose style. His mastery of 
arithmetic was no less perfect than his 
mastery of the English language. He 
worked his problems with a piece of char- 
coal on the wooden fire shovel. When he 
had completely covered the shovel with 
figures, he would scrape them off with a 
drawing knife. The light by which he 
worked was supplied by an open fireplace. 
Thus, under the most unfavorable learning 
conditions imaginable, was achieved a 
skill in arithmetic which would put to 
shame the average modern boy in the 
average modern school. 


A quotation from his stepmother is our 
authority for the statement that he was a 
worthy home member. She said of him, 
“T can say, what scarcely one mother in a 
thousand can say, Abe never gave me a 
cross word or look, and never refused . . . 
to do anything I asked him . . . I must 


say .. . that Abe was the best boy I ever 


saw or expect to see.”’ It must be remem- 
bered, in considering this testimony, that 
Abe was under his stepmother’s guidance 
until he was twenty-three years of age. 


Lincoln’s chief vocation was that of law, 
and in this he aspired to be nothing less 
than the best lawyer of his day. In 1855 
he was invited to Cincinnati to take part 
in the famous McCormick Reaper case. 
The best lawyers in the country were there, 
and Lincoln felt as if he were only a minor 
figure at the trial. After the trial was over, 
Lincoln said to a friend, ‘‘I am going home. 
I am going home to study law.” 


“Why, Mr. Lincoln, you stand at the 
head of the bar in Illinois now,” his friend 
said. 


“Oh, I know, I can get along with the 
way things are done there now,” he said, 
“but these college trained men, who have 
devoted their whole lives to study, are 
coming out West one of these days. 
They study their cases as we never do. 
They have got as far as Cincinnati now; 
they will soon be in Illinois. I am going 
home to study law, and when they get 
to Illinois, I’ll be ready for them.” 


Such determination is not to be thwarted; 
and five years after making this resolve, 
Lincoln was voted the foremost citizen of 
the United States. In choosing him as the 
chief executive of the United States the 
voters of the nation acknowledged that they 
believed him to have attained good 
citizenship, the fifth of the seven cardinal 
objectives. 


Anyone who is familiar with the various 
stories illustrative of Lincoln’s fondness for 
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good reading matter and his keen desire 
to develop his mind may well imagine how 
worthily he used his leisure time. His 
craving for knowledge made a boom where- 
by he surmounted the many obstacles which 
lay in his pathway. 

There is nothing in his life that does not 
bespeak ethical character. His honesty 
was never questioned, and he bore the 
appellation ‘‘Honest Abe,” with dignity 
and propriety. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that ‘right makes might.” There 
are but few of his public utterances which 
fail to refer to the power or justice of God. 
The Holy Bible constituted the chief source 
of his reading matter, and he relied on its 
precepts as a rule and guide to faith. To 
one of his most intimate friends, Joshua 
Speed, Lincoln is reported to have said: 
“Speed, die when I may, I want it said of 
me by those who knew me best, that I 
always plucked a thistle and planted a 
flower where I thought a flower would 
grow.” 


Corson, in his book, ‘‘Lincoln, His Words 
and Deeds,” has given an excellent evalua- 
tion of Lincoln’s education. ‘‘Was Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s ‘education defective’? 
Measured by the conventional standards 
of society it was. But if education is to be 
measured by ability to think profoundly 
upon the greatest problems of both individ- 
ual and national life; to state clearly and 
forcefully the results of such thinking in 
language whose beauty and simplicity still 
charm the entire world; to feel so deeply 
the wrongs of an enslaved race that life 
becomes one constant struggle for their 
freedom; to perform such heroic deeds of 
exalted patriotism as inspired the loyal 
people of a divided country to fight on 
through four years of Civil War to win a 
victory which forever settled the question 
of national supremacy; to conduct that war 
in such a magnanimous spirit as to leave 
no cause for bitterness in the hearts of the 
vanquished; to win the esteem and rever- 
ence of tne poorest people living in regions 
far removed from civilization; to live a 
personal life so clean and pure and whole- 
some that all admire and none criticise—if 
these achievements be the test of education, 
rather than the formal standards of society 
and schools, then there can be no doubt 
that Abraham Lincoln was one of the most 
thoroughly educated: men the world has 
ever known.” 


ABE’S OLD KENTUCKY HOME 


Abraham remembered throughout his 
life and often spoke of his Knob Creek 
home. He remembered the giant oak 
trees which stood near the cabin, the 
inspiring scenery surrounding the home, 
and the actual plan of the farm. In a 
conversation with a citizen of Hodgenville 
who visited him at the White House in 
1863, he said: 

“TI remember that old home very well. 
Our farm was composed of three fields. 
It lay in the valley surrounded by high hills 
and deep gorges. Sometimes when there 
came a big rain in the hills the water would 
come down through the gorges and spread 
all over the farm. The last thing that I 
remember doing there was one Saturday 
afternoon; the other boys planted the corn 
in what we called the big field—it contained 
seven acres—and I dropped the pumpkin 
seed. I dropped two seeds every other 
row. The next Sunday morning there 
came a big rain in the hills; it did not rain 
a drop in the valley, but the water coming 
down through the gorges washed ground, 
corn, pumpkin seed, and all, clear off the 
field.’’—Lockridge, ‘A. Lincoln.” 


LINCOLN’S AMBITION 
(At age of 23) 


Every man is said to have his peculiar 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, I 
can say, for one, that I have no other so 
great as that of being truly esteemed of my 
fellowmen by rendering myself worthy 
of their esteem. How far I shall succeed 
in gratifying this ambition is yet to be 
developed. I am young, and unknown 
to many of you. I was born, and have ever 
remained, in the most humble walks of life. 
I have no wealthy or popular relations or 
friends to recommend me. My case is 
thrown exclusively upon the independent 
voters of the country; and, if elected, they 
will have conferred a favor upon me for 
which I shall be unremitting in my labors 
to compensate. But, if the good people 


in their wisdom shall see fit to keep me in 
the background, I have been too familiar 
with disappointments to be very much 
chagrined. 
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Lincoln’s Contact with Ken- 
tuckians 


By Louis A. WARREN 
Director Historical Research Foundation, Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


Abraham Lincoln spent one-seventh of 
his life in Kentucky, two-sevenths within 
twenty miles of the Kentucky boundary 
line, almost another one-seventh courting 
three Kentucky girls—Ann Rutledge, Mary 
Owen and Mary Todd—and the remaining 
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SARAH BusH LINCOLN, 
Foster Mother of Abraham Lincoln. 


TRIBUTE OF HIS FOSTER MOTHER 


Abe was a good boy, and I can say what 
scarcely one woman—a mother—can say 
in a thousand. Abe never gave me a 
cross word or look, and never refused to 
do anything I requested him. I never 
gave him a cross word in all my life. 
His mind and mine—what little I had— 
seemed to run together. He was here after 
he was elected president. He was the best 
boy I ever saw, or expect to see. 


three-sevenths as the husband of a Ken- 
tucky wife. Throughout his entire life 
his most intimate contacts were with 
Kentuckians. 


When the Lincoln family, composed of 
Thomas Lincoln, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
and their two children, Sarah and Abraham, 
ages nine and seven years respectively, 
moved to the Indiana country in 1816 they 
settled in a community largely made up 
of Kentuckians. 


Upon the death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
in 1818, a Kentucky preacher by the name 
of David Elkins was called to Indiana to 
preach her funeral service. Thomas Lincoln 
and his wife at that time still held their 
membership in the Little Mount Church 
for which he, Elkin, ministered. This 
church was located‘in what is now Larue 
County, Kentucky. 


A year later when Thomas Lincoln 
decided to provide a stepmother for his 
orphan children he returned to Kentucky 
and married the widow Johnston who 
resided at Elizabethtown. It was this 
stepmother who guided: Abraham Lincoln 
through his formative years. 


Azel W. Dorsey, the last as well as the 
most efficient of Abraham Lincoln’s Indiana 
school teachers, was a Kentuckian. Before 
migrating to Indiana he lived for some 
time in Hardin County close by the Mill 
Creek farm owned by Lincoln’s father. 


After the Lincoln family had moved to 
Illinois in 1830 and become: disappointed 
in their new venture, it was a’ sister of Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Lincoln, formerly’ of Elizabeth- 
town, Mrs. Rachel Bush Radley, who was 
largely responsible for the Lincoln family’s 
finally locating in Illinois. Heke they were 
again among Kentucky friends and relatives. 






The New Salem, Illinois, {/community, 
where Abraham Lincoln logated after 
leaving his father’s home, contained many 
Kentucky families among whojm were the 
Camerons, Rutledges, Greens, ¢tc. It was 
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here that two of his Kentucky sweethearts, 
Ann Rutledge and Mary Owen, were 
courted. 

Lincoln’s¥first Illinois employer, Denton 
Offut, for whom he worked a brief space of 
time, was also a Kentuckian from Lexing- 
ton. It was he who engaged Lincoln in the 
flat-boat enterprise and later employed 
him as storekeeper. 


When Lincoln moved to Springfield in 
1837 and started to practice law he was 
again thrown in close contact with several 
Kentuckians. His first and closest friend, 
Joshua Speed, was from Louisville, and 
three years later after Speed had returned 
to Kentucky, Lincoln made him an ex- 
tended visit. 


This friendship for Joshua Speed found 
a sequence in the appointing of Joshua’s 
brother, James Speed, as a member of his 
cabinet in 1864. Another member of 
Lincoln’s cabinet, Montgomery Blair, was 
also born in Kentucky. 


Lincoln was encouraged to study law 
by John T. Stuart, who not only lent him 
the necessary books for his apprenticeship, 
but also took Lincoln into partnership 
with him. Stuart was born in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and graduated from Center 
College. Stephen T. Logan and William 
Herndon, Lincoln’s other two law partners 
of later years also were born in Kentucky. 


In politics as well as in law Lincoln was 
influenced greatly by Kentuckians. The 
shining light of his political firmament was 
Henry Clay. One cannot exaggerate the 
power this noble Lexingtonian exerted over 
his devoted understudy. 


Lincoln’s political contemporaries, how- 
ever, who hailed from Kentucky, were 
usually arrayed against him. Peter Cart- 
wright, with whom Lincoln locked horns 
during the early Illinois days, lived in 
Kentucky for more than thirty years and 
carried farther west with him all of the 
characteristics of the pioneer preaching 
politician of the wilderness. 

When the political conventions of 1860 
were over it was discovered that two of the 
four candidates for the presidency, 


Abraham Lincoln and John C. Breckinridge 

had been born in Kentucky and that one 

of the candidates for vice-president, Joseph 

ae, lived in Kentucky during his early 
ays. 
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After the election of 1860 was past and 
Abraham Lincoln, of Kentucky birth, had 
been made president of the United States, 
the organization of the Southern Con- 
federacy made room for another Kentuck- 
ian, in the person of Jefferson Davis, to 
oppose the program of his early contem- 
porary. 

Jefferson Davis was but eight months old 
when Abraham Lincoln was born and their 
cabin homes were but a hundred miles 
apart. Although Davis’ family moved to 
Mississippi when he was a youth, he was 
sent to Transylvania University at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, for his education, where 
he remained until appointed to West Point. 
It was at Transylvania where John C. 
Breckinridge had studied law. 

The Kentuckian who influenced Abra- 
ham most of all was Mary Todd, whom he 
married in Springfield, Illinois, on Novem- 
ber 4, 1842. His acquaintance with“ her 
brought him in contact with a large 
number of influential Kentuckians who 
had taken up their residence at Springfield. 


If Sarah Knox Taylor, the first wife of 
Jefferson Davis had been living at the time 
of the election of her husband to the 
presidency of the Confederacy, the first 
home in the South as well as the White 
House would have been occupied by men 
and women all four of whom had been 
born in Kentucky. 


Lincoln resided in Kentucky only seven 
years, but he was constantly thrown in 
contact with men and women from the 
state of his birth. Until the time of his 
election to the Presidency he lived in a 
community in both Indiana and Illinois 
where the majority of the early settlers 
were native Kentuckians. Continually 
rubbing elbows with these people he 
acquired many of their habits and man- 
nerisms which led William Herndon, his 
last law partner, to call him ‘‘a Kentucky 
gentleman.”’ 








Mary Todd Lincoln 


A Word Picture 
By KATHERINE HELM (Mrs. SAMUEL H.) HALLEy, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Each day when I drive to Lexington, I 
pass a stone monument on the edge of the 
town. The bronze plate on it tells of the 
valorous band of hunters who bivouacked 





Mary Topp at NINETEEN 


From original portrait painted by her niece, Kath- 
erine Helm, for William H. Townsend. 


on that spot June 4, 1775, and called their 
camp ‘‘Lexington.”” Among those few 
classic names is that of Levi Todd. As I 
drive on about a mile I come to the sub- 
stantial brick house where the grand- 
daughter of Levi Todd spent her girlhood. 


Mary Todd—she who walked with the 
courage of her high ancestry through the 
tragic pages of history, lived for years in 
this peaceful environment. At present the 
house is only one in a street of many houses, 
but then it was the only one, and the entire 
block was the yard and gardens of the 
picturesque old Southern home. 


Mary’s father, Robert Todd, journeyed 
to New Orleans twice a year and brought 


back with him rare and exquisite flowers 
to be planted in the loveliest garden in the 
Blue Grass. Here, rosemary and violets, 
cowslips and bleeding heart spent their 
fragrance, and on the summer-house, roses, 
pale as the glance of the moon, rested like 
a benediction— 

“And the sun on the hill forgot to die 

And the lilies revived, and the dragonfly 

Came back to dream on the river—”’ 

Beyond the garden were the stables 
where the horses and ponies were kept. 
And in her carriage attended by a maid and 
coachman Mary would drive every Monday 
morning to the famous school of Madame 
Mentelle, to stay until the next week-end. 
Here she received a really unusual educa- 
tion and developed her talent for languages 
which was exceptional. 


Sometimes she would ride her pony out 
to call on the eminent Henry Clay at 
Ashland, with whom she was a great 
favorite, because of her ever-ready wit and 
undoubted charm, qualities which—mixed 
with ambition, even at an early age—were 
a great spur to her husband later. Mary 
Todd was always ambitious, and only the 
best satisfied her. 


She was used to achievement in the men 
of her family. Her grandfather and uncles, 
one of whom lost his life at historic Blue 
Licks, settled and named Lexington. Her 
great-uncle, John Todd, a _ Princeton 
graduate, was one of the founders of 
Transylvania University; and a gift of 
books from him formed the nucleus of the 
present famous Transylvania Library. 
Another uncle was the most eminent jurist 
in Missouri, and many of her cousins were 
lawyers of note. 

Her sister, Elizabeth (Mrs. Ninian 
Edwards), at a very early age presided over 
the Governor’s mansion in Illinois. And to 
this sister’s house went Mary at the age of 
sixteen to visit, and to enjoy the dignity 
and elegance of the entertainments. Later 
she was married in this home. 

It has been said somewhere that “all 
history is a lie agreed upon.’’ Yet how 
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Courtesy World Book Company 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(Mary Todd Lincoln) 
Mrs. Lincoln as she appeared at a White House reception. This 


photograph is one of many that Brady took during the fifties 
and sixties of persons prominent in American politics. 
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fortunate am IJ, in this case, not to have to 
resort to such flimsy moorings. 

Until her death last winter, I knew and 
loved the sister of Mary Todd—the “‘little 
sister,’’ as Lincoln called her, and from her 
lips I have heard the story and in her house 
I have seen the rare exquisite silver, the 
frail and lovely china and wonderful Jouett 
portraits, the heavy rich brocades of 
Mary’s girlhood home. 

From her—and her old and yellowed 
letters, I have read of the lovely imported 
Parisian costumes brought by Robert Todd 
from New Orleans to his daughters; and 
of the loyalty and affection of their many 
slaves. And from the peace and beauty of 
this girlhood home, Mary Todd took upon 
her shoulders the tragedy of tragedies. 

She lived in the White House, wife of the 
President, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Union Army. While her three young 
brothers, and her brother-in-law, fought 
and died for the Confederate cause. 

With the loss of her beloved son, the 
misunderstandings of hostile surroundings, 
the assassination of her husband, the 
wretched years that followed—Mary 
struggled on. 

Queens have gone bravely to the block, 
heads held’ high—God bless them—but 
even such a supreme sacrifice was easier to 
bear than that destiny asked of Mary Todd 
Lincoln—‘“‘E venni del martirio a questa 
Pace.” 


LINCOLN’S FAITH 


Although Lincoln reasoned mostly from 
material facts in a shrewd and practical 
manner, yet he indulged in dreams and 
visions almost to the point of superstition. 
He was a non-conformist in religious 
matters and was often charged with infidel- 
ity, yet he habitually expressed reverence 
that was sublime in its faith and meaning. 
His faith amounted almost to fatalism. 
He accepted the war and its vicissitudes as 
the will of God. 

In September, 1862, he wrote the follow- 
ing analysis of his faith, which was found 
after his death: 


“The will of God prevails. In great 


contests each claims to act in accordance 
with the will of God. Both may be and 
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one must be wrong. God cannot be for 
and against the same thing at the same 
time. In the present Civil War it is quite 
possible that God’s purpose is something 
different from the purposes of either party, 
and yet the human _instrumentalities, 
working just as they do, are of the best 
adaptation to effect His purpose. I am 
almost ready to say that this is probably 
true, that God wills this contest, and wills 
that it shall not end yet. By His mere 
great power on the minds of the contestants, 
He could have either saved or destroyed 
the Union without a human contest. Yet 
the contest began, and, having begun, He 
could give the final victory to either side 
any day. Yet the contest proceeds.”’ 


He believed in the God of the Bible al 
his life, and in his darkest hours he turned 
to that Supreme Being in the same spirit 
with which his humble parents had always 
done. 

In October, 1864, he made the following 
declaration of his faith: 


“That the Almighty does make use of 
human agencies and directly intervenes 
in human affairs is one of the plainest 
statements of the Bible. I have had s0 
many evidences of His direction, so many 
instances when I have been controlled by 
some other power than my own will, that! 
cannot doubt that this power comes from 
above. I frequently see my way clear toé 
decision when I am conscious that I have 
not sufficient facts upon which to found 
it...I am satisfied that when the 
Almighty wants me to do or not to do4 
particular thing, He finds a way of letting 
me know it.’”—Lockridge, “‘A. Lincoln.” 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg on 
November 19, 1863, stands as the 
world’s greatest memorial address 


OURSCORE and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 


But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth. 
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From Lockridge, ‘A. Lincoln.”’ Courtesy World Book Company 


President Lincoln with his son Tad. Tad died 
when he was seventeen years old, eight years after 
his father’s death. 


LINCOLN’S CARE FOR 
HIS PARENTS 


When Thomas Lincoln was in his last 
sickness in 1851, Abraham wrote his 
stepbrother, John Johnston: 


“T desire that neither Father nor Mother 
shall be in want of any comfort, either in 
health or sickness, while they live; and I 
feel sure you have not failed to use my 
name, if necessary, to procure a doctor or 
anything else for Father in this sickness. 

“IT sincerely hope Father may recover his 
health; but if not, let him put his trust in 
God. At all events, tell him to remember 
to call upon and confide in our great and 
good and merciful Maker, who will not 
¢ turn away from him in any extremity. He 
notes the fall of a sparrow and numbers the 
hairs of our heads, and He will not forget 
the dying man who puts his trust in Him. 

“Tf it be his lot to go now, he will soon 
have a joyous meeting with many loved 
ones gone before, and where the rest of us 
through the help of God, hope ere long to 
join them.”—Lockridge, ‘“‘A. Lincoln.” 





A LETTER OF HEARTFELT 
SYMPATHY 


The following letter, from Lincoln to 
Mrs. Bixby, who had lost five sons in 
battle, is deeply expressive of his sympathy 
toward those who had made great sacrifices 
in the war. A copy of this letter hangs 
in the halls of Oxford University: 


“DEAR MapAm—lI have been shown, in 
the files of the War Department, a state. 
ment of the Adjutant General of Mas. 
sachusetts, that you are the mother of five 
sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should 
attempt to beguile you from the grief of a 
loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consola- 
tion that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that 
Our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours, to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

“Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

‘“‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


MY IMPRESSION OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Having just finished reading a biography 
of Abraham Lincoln, I am, more than ever, 
greatly impressed with his many sterling 
qualities. His generosity and sympathetic 
nature won for him many staunch friends 
and admirers. He was born amidst very 
humble surroundings and reared without 
educational advantages or other oppor- 
tunities. His only inheritance—a clear 
mind, a cool head, a thoughtful nature, 
unbounded pluck and determination to 
get ahead. 

He was called ‘‘Honest Abe,” and with 
him honesty was not only ‘“‘the best 
policy,” but it meant truthfulness in 
thoughts and words, as well as in acts. 
I revere him as one of the most prominent 
statesmen of any time, and as one of the 
world’s greatest men of all time. He 
stands out as a type—as before all others— 
the American. 

SuzANNE NEVIN, Grade 8B, 


Louisville Normal School. 
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INTERESTING LETTERS 


While Mrs. Lincoln and the children 
were visiting in Lexington during the early 
spring of 1848, a regular correspondence 
was maintained between Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln. The following letters of this cor- 
respondence are intensely interesting: 


“‘Washington, April 16, 1848. 
“Dear Mary :— 

“In this troublesome world, we are never 
quite satisfied. When you were here, I 
thought you hindered me some in attending 
to business; but now, having nothing but 
business—no vanity—it has grown exceed- 
ingly tasteless to me. I hate to sit down 
and direct accounts, and I hate to stay in 
the old room by myself. You know I told 
you in last Sunday’s letter I was going to 
make a little speech during the week and 
the week has passed away without my 
getting a chance to do so and now my 
interest in the subject has passed away 
too. Your second and third letters have 
been received since I wrote before. Dear 
Eddy thinks father is gone tapets. Has 
any further discovery been made as to the 
breaking into your grandmother’s house? 
If I were she I would not remain there 
alone. You mention that your Uncle 
John Parker is likely to be at Lexington. 
Don’t forget to present him my very 
kindest regards. 


“T went yesterday to hunt the little plaid 
stockings as you wished, but found that 
McKnight has quit business and Allen had 
not a single pair of the description you 
gave and only one plaid pair of any sort 
that I thought would fit ‘Eddy’s dear little 
feet.’ I have a notion to make another 
trial tomorrow morning. If I could get 
them, I have an excellent chance of sending 
them. Mr. Warrick Tunstall of St. Louis 
is here. He is to leave early this week 
and to go by Lexington. He says he 
knows you, and will call to see you, and he 
voluntarily asked if I had not some 
package to send to you. 


“I wish you would enjoy yourself in 
every possible way, but is there no danger 
of wounding the feelings of your good 
father, by being openly intimate with the 


Wickliffe family? Mrs. Broome has not 
removed yet, but she thinks of doing so 
tomorrow. 


‘All the house or rather all with whom 
you were on decided good terms send their 
love to you. Theotherssay nothing. Very 
soon after you went away, I got what I 
think a very pretty set of shirt bosom 
studs—modest little ones jet set in gold 
only costing 50 cents a piece or $1.50 for 
the whole. 


‘Suppose you do not prefix the ‘Hon.’ to 
the address on your letters to me any more. 
I like the letters very much but I would 
rather they should not have that upon 
them. It is not necessary as I suppose you 
have thought to have them come free. 


“And you are entirely free from head- 
ache? That is good—considering it is the 
first spring you have been free from it 
since we were acquainted—I am afraid you 
will get so well and fat and young as to be 
wanting to marry again. Tell Louisa I 
want her to watch you a little for me. 
Get weighed and write me how much you 
weigh. I did not get rid of the impression 
of that foolish dream about dear Bobby 
till I got your letter written the same day. 

“What did he and Eddie think of the 
little letters father sent them? Don’t let 
the blessed fellows forget father. A day 
or two ago Mr. Strong, here in Congress, 
said to me that Matilda would visit here 
within two or three weeks. Suppose you 
write her a letter, and enclose it in one of 
mine, and if she comes I will deliver it to 
her, and if she does not, I will send it to her. 


“Most affectionately, 
‘‘ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


“Lexington, May —, ’48. 


“My Dear HusBanp:— 

“You will think indeed that old age has 
set its seal upon my humble self, that in 
few or no letters I can remember the day 
of the month. I must confess it is one of 
my peculiarities. 


“T feel wearied and tired enough to know 
that this is Saturday night, our babies are 
asleep, and as Aunt Maria B. is coming 
for me tomorrow morning, I think the 
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chances will be rather dull that I should 
answer your last letter tomorrow. 


“IT have just received a letter from 
Frances W., it related in especial manner 
to the box I had desired her to send, she 
thinks with you (as good persons generally 
agree), that it would cost more than it 
would come to, and it might be lost on the 
road. I rather expect she has examined 
the special articles and thinks, as Levi says, 
that they are rather hard bargains. But it 
takes so many changes to do children, 
particularly in summer, that I thought it 
might save mea few stitches. I think I will 
write her a few lines this evening, directing 
her to send them. She says Willie is just 
recovering from another spell of sickness. 
Mary or none of them are well. Spring- 
field, she reports, as dull as usual—Uncle S. 
was to leave there on yesterday for Ken- 
tucky. 


“Our little Eddie has recovered from his 
spell of sickness—Dear boy, I must tell you 
a little story about him. Bobby in his 
wanderings today, came across in a yard a 
little kitten, your hobby; he says he asked 
a man for it. He brought it triumphantly 
to the house. So soon as Eddie spied it, 
his tenderness broke forth, he made them 
bring it water, fed it with bread himself 
with his own dear hands, he was a delighted 
little creature over it. In the midst of his 
happiness Ma came in. She, you must 
know, dislikes the whole cat race. I 
thought in a very unfeeling manner, she 
ordered the servant near to throw it out, 
which of course was done—Ed screaming 
and protesting loudly against the pro- 
ceeding. She never appeared to mind his 
screams, which were long and loud, I 
assure you. Tis unusual for her nowadays 
to do anything quite so striking, she is very 
obliging and accommodating, but if she 
thought any of us were on her hands again, 
I believe she would be worse than ever. 
In the next moment she appeared in a good 
humor, I know she did not intend to offend 
me. By the way, she has just sent me up 
a glass of ice-cream, for which this warm 
evening I am duly grateful. 


“The country is so delightful I am going 
to spend two or three weeks out there, it 
will doubtless benefit the children. Grand- 
ma has just received a letter from Uncle 
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James Parker of Mississippi saying he and 
his family would be up by the 25th of June, 
would remain here some little time and go 
on to Philadelphia to take their oldest 
daughter there to school. I believe it 
would be a good chance to pack up and 
accompany them. You know I am so fond 
of sight-seeing and I did not get to New 
York or Boston, or travel the lake route. 
But, perhaps, dear husband, like the 
irresistible Colonel Mc., cannot do without 
his wife next winter and must needs take 
her with him again. I expect you would 
cry aloud against it. 


“How much I wish, instead of writing, 
we were together this evening, I feel very 
sad away from you. 


“Ma and myself rode out to Mr. Bell’s 
splendid place this afternoon to return a 
call. The house and grounds are magnifi- 
cent. Frances W. would have died over 
their rare exotics. 


“It is growing late, these summer even- 
ings are short, I expect my long scrawls, for 
truly such they are, weary you greatly. 
If you come on in July or August, I will 
take you to the Springs. Patty Webb’s 
school in S. closes the first of July. I 
expect Mr. Webb will come for her. I 
must go down about that time and carry 
on quite a flirtation (you know we always 
had a penchant that way). 

-“T must bid you goodnight. Do not 
fear the children have forgotten you. | 
was only jesting. Even E’s eyes brighten 
at the mention of your name. 

“My love to all. 

“Truly yours, 


‘M. L.” 
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Lincoln Memorial Address 


By HENRY WATTERSON, 


Editor Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky 


(Read February 12, 1894.) 


No one of you can know, as I do know, 
what it is to be a man without a country. 
I have lived through an epoch of sore 
travail. I was born in the National Capital 
and grew to manhood there. I was 
brought into close personal intimacy with 
the men who made this Union possible. 
I saw the struggle to save the Union and 
the struggle to destroy it. I saw the good 
men of the North and South join hands, 
bravely and nobly, to maintain the com- 
promises upon which the Union rested. 
I saw those compromises, one by one, sink 
beneath the waves of passion artfully 
stimulated for party purposes. I knew 
the secret springs of private ambition which 
were playing upon the credulity of the 
people. I stood by the side of Abraham 
Lincoln when he delivered his first inaugural 
address, and, as I looked out over the vast 
assemblage of excited Americans, goaded 
to fury by the passions of the time, I knew 
that it meant war, and the heart within me 
(boy’s though it was), was ready to burst, 
because I loved my country, its glorious 
traditions, and its incalculable uses to 
liberty and humanity. There was no 
sunshine in the heavens, there was no 
verdure on the hills; all seemed lost. The 
demon of strife had taken possession of the 
popular heart, the dove had taken its 
fight from the earth, leaving the raven in 
her nest. But all was not lost; God was 
with us, though we did not know it, and He 
builded wiser than we knew. For are we 
not here, tonight, our blessed Union 
testored, the goverment intact—having 
survived all the assaults that would have 
shattered single dynasties and monarchies 
—its credit rehabilitated, its faith revived, 
its flag flying at last as Webster would 
have had it fly, over land and sea, bearing 
those words dear to every American heart, 
“Union and liberty, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.” 

As one of many thousand Southern men 
who loved the Union, and who, when the 


debate was ended and fight was on, went 
with their own side in the arbitrament of 
arms, I cannot better illustrate the situa- 
tion than by telling you a little incident 
that occurred toward the close of the war, 
which has always seemed to me, in a half- 
humorous, half-melancholy way, to be very 
suggestive. Mr. Meredith P. Gentry of 
Tennessee was one of the great orators of 
the old Whig party. He was living upon 
his farm in Bedford County when a division 
of the Union army came that way, com- 
manded by General Rousseau of Kentucky. 
General Rousseau was a great friend and 
admirer of Mr. Gentry, and meaning to 
have him to come to dinner, he sent for 
him, but, as a jest, put his invitation in the 
form of an order of arrest, to be delivered 
by an imposing provost-guard. The old 
statesman was brought into camp, fully 
persuaded that he was a captive, and, when 
he came into the presence of General 
Rousseau, still believing himself a prisoner, 
he drew himself to his full height, and said, 
in that sonorous voice that has so often 
electrified the halls of Congress and the 
hustings, ‘‘General Rousseau, you know 
that I love the Union; the dearest aspira- 
tions of my heart were poured out as 
libations upon the altars of the Union; my 
young manhood was devoted to its service, 
I grew gray in its cause; but, finally the old 
stern-wheel steamboat Secession cam 
along, and I saw first one neighbor and 
then another get aboard, and, when all were 
aboard except me, and I left alone upon 
the shore and they were about to draw in 
the gangplank, I cried out, ‘Hold on, boys, 
I'll go with you ii—you—go—to—Hades.’ ”’ 
I was taken to task, not long ago, for 
speaking of Abraham Lincoln as a man 
inspired of God. Ido not see how anybody 
can think otherwise who believes in the 
doctrine of inspiration at all. If he was 
not inspired of God, then was no man who 
ever lived on earth. From Caesar to 
Gladstone and Bismarck, the world has had 
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its statesmen and its soldiers, men who 
have risen to eminence and power, step by 
step, by a sort of geometric progression, 
as it were, each advancement following 
upon the other in regular order, according 
to well-known and well-understood prin- 
ciples of cause and effect. They were not 
what we call men of destiny, they were 
men of talent whose lives had a beginning, 
a middle and an end, rounding off a 
history full, it may be, of interesting and 
exciting events, but still comprehensive 
and comprehensible. The inspired men 
are fewer; when they came or where they 
got their powers by what rule they lived 
and moved and had their being, we know 
not. There is no explication to their lives, 
they rose in shadow and they went in mist. 
We followed them and saw them, but we 
knew them not. They came, God’s word 
upon their lips; they did their office, God’s 
mantle about them; and they passed from 
the scene as mysteriously as they had 
come upon it, leaving behind them a 
memory half mortal and half myth. ‘There 
they were, distinctly—the creations of 
some special providence which folded them 
round about defying the machinations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, until 
their duty was done, and then as myste- 
riously passing them off the stage. Luther, 
Shakespeare, Burns, even Bonaparte the 
archangel of war, havoc and ruin—not to 
go back into the dark ages for examples 
of the hand of God stretched out to raise 
up to protect and then to cast down again. 
Tried by this standard, where shall we 
find an example? Such is the life and 
death of Abraham Lincoln, a story which 
might stand as the prelude of the most 
imperial theme of modern times. 


Born of lowly as the Son of God, in a 
hovel, with no gleam of light or fair sur- 
rounding, singularly uncouth among the 
uncouth about him, it was reserved for this 
strange being late in life, without name or 
fame or preparation, to be snatched by 


unseen hands and entrusted with the reins 
of power at a supreme moment and given 
the destinies of the nation. All the great 
men of his party—statesmen trained and 
accomplished, men like Sumner and Seward 
and Chase, sent to the rear; whilst this 
fantastic being was brought to the front 
and given supreme command at. this 
critical moment. It matters not whether 
we believed in what he said or did, or not; it 
matters not whether we were for him or 
against him; that during four years 
embracing such a responsibility as the world 
had never witnessed before, he filled the 
vast measure allotted him in the actions 
of mankind and in the eyes of the world 
is to say he was inspired of God—for no- 
where else could he have got the enormous 
equipment necessary for his mission. 


Where did Shakespeare get his genius? 
Where did Mozart get his music? Who 
smote the lyre of the Scottish plowman, 
and saved the life of the German priest? 
God alone, and as surely as these were 
inspired of God, raised up by God, so was 
Abraham Lincoln; and a thousand years 
from this, no story, no epic poem will be 
filled with greater wonder or be read with 
deeper feeling than that which tells the 
strange tragedy of his life and death. 





HOW ABE LINCOLN LOOKED 
IN LEXINGTON 


Wearing a black frock coat and 
pantaloons of broadcloth, satin vest 
and black cravat of the choker style 
and a tall, moleskin hat, with a short 
circular blue cloak, the Springfield 
lawyer did not suffer in comparison 
with the best-dressed members of the 
Lexington Bar.—TJownsend, ‘‘Lincoln 
and His Wife’s Home Town.” 
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Lincoln, The Man of the People 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


HEN the norn-mother saw the whirlwind hour, 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She bent the strenuous heavens and came down 

To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of Earth, 

Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains, and compelled 

The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things— 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


Sprung from the West, 

The strength of virgin forests braced his mind, 
The hush of spacious prairies stilled his soul, 
Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve 

To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart: 

And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, gy, 
He held the ridge-pole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 





Modern Trends in Education 


By Boyp H. Bope, 


The Ohio State University, Head 
Department of Principals of Education 


When a prospective teacher makes his 
first approach to the subject of education 
he is likely to think of it as primarily a 
collection of helpful hints that are expected 
to be useful in the management of the 
classroom. If he has a discerning mind, 





Boyp H. BoDE 


however, he will presently discover that 
the matter is not quite so simple. Educa- 
tional leaders and teachers with wide 
practical experience disagree among them- 
selves so sharply as to indicate that they 
look at education in wholly different ways. 
They disagree because they have different 
ways. They disagree because they have 
different notions of how we learn and of 
what it is that education should seek to 
accomplish. They may talk about other 
things, such as methods of teaching or how 
to make education practical, but what they 
say is dictated by assumptions that lie 
beneath the surface. The most effective 
way of becoming orientated in the field of 
education, therefore, is to “get a line’”’ on 





certain basic questions which mark a 
forking of the road. 


How do we learn? This is an all- 
important question, but the experts do not 
seem to be able to agree, and this makes the 
going rather rough. According to a view 
that is widely held, learning is essentially 
the same kind of thing as building up a 
mechanical habit. When a man learns to 
shave, to run an automobile, to dress and 
undress, he is building up a set of connec- 
tions in his nervous system which, on a 
pinch, can run itself. This is illustrated by 
the story of the man who went to his 
bedroom in the middle of the afternoon 
to change his coat. Being pre-occupied 
with other things, he failed to control his 
habits thus set in operation with the result 
that when he “‘came to”’ he found himself 
undressed and tucked in bed. Habits, 
according to this view, consist of fixed 
connections or ‘‘bonds” in the nervous 
system. To learn, so it is argued, is to 
build up such connections or bonds. 
Different facts are tied together, such as 
“Columbus” and ‘1492” or “6x7” and 
“‘42.”” When these connections are properly 
tied together, then these facts are said to 
be learned, We learn to spell and to 
repeat the multiplication table, for example, 
by drilling in these connections until they 
stick. In the use of a mathematical 
formula it is less important to understand 
the formula than to get practice in its use 
until it can be applied freely and accurately. 
This result is secured primarily by repeti- 
tion, and so mechanical habit-formation 
becomes the basic category in education. 


This view has received the sanction of 
high authority and is supposed to be 
warranted by what we know about the 
nervous system. But, of late years, this 
theory of learning has been sharply 
challenged. Studies and experiments in 
the problem of habit-formation, so it is 
contended, do not bear out the notion that 
repetition is of the essence of the business. 
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The more technical evidence cannot be 
presented here, but certain everyday facts 
may be mentioned. How, for example, 
does a person acquire the habit of grouchi- 
ness or irritability? Not primarily by 
repetition, but by giving way to a tendency 
ina variety of situations. One time it is 
a broken shoe lace or a missing button, 
another time it is cold coffee, still another 
time it is a creaking chair or the weather or 
poor service in a restaurant. There is no 
repetition particularly, yet the habit is 
built up of going into a temper fit whenever 
anything goes wrong. 

The same principle applies, of course, 
0 other habits, such as promptness, 
courtesy, carefulness, society manners, 
and the like, or to the habit of controlling 
me’s temper. Habits, it appears, are not 


fxed at all, but are constantly shifting in 
accordance with changes in circumstances. 
There is something “general” about them. 
In other words, our reaction is not pre- 
determined by fixed connections in the 
lervous system, as the action of a shotgun 
is predetermined by its mechanism, but is 





guided by the perception of meanings or 
with reference to ends. The angry man 
constantly varies his behavior. He kicks 
the refractory door, he slaps the child, he 
growls at his neighbor. All the while he is 
being confirmed in the habit of anger. 

If we carry over this same point of view 
to the learning process, our whole perspec- 
tive changes. The essence of learning is 
not repetition, but the application of 
principles to a variety of situations. We 
achieve mastery by practice in thinking, 
by solving problems, by discovering and 
testing meanings. Drill is not primary 
but secondary, which is to say that our 
whole teaching procedure changes its 
character. The project method, for ex- 
ample, represents an attempt to escape 
from note learning through the cultivation 
of insight and thinking. It rests on the 
belief that there is such a thing as general 
education. 

Here, then, we have a fundamental 
divergence of tendencies in education. 
This divergence leads to another when we 
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SEATING TYPES 
go back 50 years, take 


25 years off of teaching progress 


IX the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 
made progress. But it was as much the scholar 
as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 
meats such as correlative reading,visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 

Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
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seating may as well 
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school seating 
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these seats may be 
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decided handicap 
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mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is —. 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors— 174 inches by 
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these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
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raise the question of what should be taught. 
This, in the language of the trade, is the 
problem of the curriculum. Again we 
have two opposing points of view. One of 
these, which is known as the doctrine of 
specific objections, argues that we should 
lay out in advance and in meticulous 
detail everything that is to be taught. 
The method by which this is done is known 
as the method of job analysis. To take an 
illustration, there are certain things that 
an automobile mechanic must be able to do. 
We might observe the doings of a competent 
mechanic over an extended period and 
make a careful record of what he does. 
This would constitute a job analysis of this 
particular occupation. In the end we 
should have a list of the various operations 
that must be mastered in this business, and 
if we desired to train automobile mechanics 
all we should need to do would be to teach 
these operations. These various operations 
would constitute our curriculum. 


The same principle, so it is claimed, 
would apply to the training of teachers, 
lawyers, clergymen, citizens and candidates 
for every other type of activity. First we 
determine by analysis what activities are 
involved in any given calling and then we 
teach these particular things. This doctrine 
it may be noted, fits in beautifully with 
the theory that all learning is a matter of 
establishing specific connections in the 
nervous system and that there is no room 
for the belief in “‘general’’ learning. 


If we follow this matter out another step, 
however, complications and _ difficulties 
begin to appear. Within certain limits it 
is true indeed that mechanics, plumbers 
and bricklayers can be taught just what to 
do, without leaving anything to their 
ingenuity or powers of imagination. This 
is true of every occupation in so far as it 
has been standardized and routinized. 
But in training a salesman, a teacher, or an 
engineer it is necessary to provide for 
flexibility of behavior. The situations that 
have to be dealt with are constantly chang- 
ing, and so it becomes impossible to lay 
everything out in advance and tell the 
pupil beforehand just what he is to do. 
A person can hardly expect to get anywhere 
in life unless he can ‘‘use his head,” i. e., 
size up new situations and use his old 
experience in new and unaccustomed ways. 
The men who built the first automobiles 
used old experience, but they did not learn 
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the steps in the process out of a book. 
Adaptability is vastly more important in 
education than mastery of routine. To 
provide a sound education is a very 
different problem from training mechanics 
and plumbers by the method of job analysis. 
It is necessary to rely on ‘general’ educa- 
tion after all. 


Traditional education was built around 
the notion of general education. This 
notion was sound, but its application was 
wrong. It was tied up with the belief 
that the mind is made up of “faculties” — 
such as reasoning, remembering, imagining, 
and the like—which could be trained by 
exercise, just as the muscles of the body 
can be trained by going through a set of 
exercises in the gymnasium. When this 
belief was discredited, a movement toward 
“specific’’ and ‘‘practical’’ education got 
under way. The arguments against formal 
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discipline were supposed to disprove general 
education too. As the Germans say, the 
baby was poured out with the bath. 

This new educational gospel was pro- 
claimed in the name of science, but we are 
beginning to develop misgivings. Science, 
like charity, may be made to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. It is safe to say that there is 
at least as much scientific evidence in favor 
of general education as there is against it. 
Our present problem is to develop the 
methods by which general education may 
be secured. The best preparation for life 
in a changing civilization lies along the 
road of independent thinking, for the 
purpose of developing mastery of principles 
and of cultivating generalized attitudes 
and standards of value and conduct. 

The notion of general education is rich 
in implications but these implications 
cannot be developed within the limits of 
this article. It would not be far wrong to 
say that the issue of general versus specific 
education is involved in all our major 
educational problems. It is basic to the 
theory of the learning process, to the 
question of methods, to the question of 
purposes and aims, to the question of the 
curriculum and to the question of educa- 
tional administration. To seek clarity on 
this issue is like seeking the kingdom of 
heaven—other things will be added unto 
us. The decision on this issue will deter- 
mine the whole future character of Ameri- 
can education. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


President Hoover in his address before 
the White House Conference on children 
gave out some interesting statistics on 
children. Out of the 45,000,000 children 
in the United States— 

35,000,000 are reasonably normal. 
6,000,000 are improperly nourished. 
1,000,000 have defective speech. 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts. 

675,000 present behavior problems. 

450,000 are mentally retarded. 

382,000 are tubercular. 

342,000 have impaired hearing. 

18,000 are totally deaf. 

300,000 are crippled. 

50,000 are partially blind. 

14,000 are wholly blind. 
200,000 are delinquent. 
500,000 are dependent. 
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Book Reviews 


LA SALLE, By Ross F. LOCKRIDGE. 
Published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York, 1931; 312 pages. 


The twentieth cénhtury is frequently 
called ‘“‘the young man’s age.” The 
seventeenth century was probably just as 
much the age when young men were in the 
forefront as is ours. La Salle, the man of 
the seventeenth century who did so much 
to bring America before the world, died at 
the age of forty-three. There is a great 
lesson to be learned by American youth 
from the life of this daring and adventurous 
explorer. Dr. James Albert Woodburn 
says of La Salle, ‘‘He was a great soul, of 
intrepid spirit, of iron will, of persevering 
courage. He suffered misfortunes and in 
the end came to a sad fate; but I can think 
of no man in history who has shown a more 
indomitable spirit than he in surmounting 
the difficulties that surrounded him.” 


Mr. Lockridge has told the story of the 
life of this great explorer in a way that will 
interest both youth and adults. It is a 
vivid, realistic, stirring romance told in an 
exciting and attractive manner. 


La Salle ceases to be a vague personality 
in the early history of America after one 
tas read this book. He becomes a man 
with a great vision and an earnestness of 
purpose that was characteristic of so 
many of the men who have made America. 


In the closing paragraph of the book 
Mr. Lockridge describes La Salle, as he 
came to know him through study, in a 
beautiful way. He says, “La Salle’s 
vision was as wide as America, and his 
purpose as lofty as the ambition of Le Grand 
Monarque. If he had left us nothing but 
the picture of his own great fortitude, 
painted in imperishable colors by the 
scholarly hands of those who accompanied 
him on his adventures, he would have 
given us an enduring heritage of glory.” 


NEW ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Booxs III anp IV, By Epwin L. MILLER. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1930; 202 pages. 


Price $0.96. 


This is the third of a series of four 
volumes on English composition which has 
been planned for each year of the high 
school curriculum. While Boox I empha- 
sizes description, Boox II narration, Book 
III exposition, and Book IV deals with the 
civic aspects of composition, all of these 
phases of the subject receive attention in 
each volume. They are carefully worked 
out and present an integrated program 
in English composition. 


READ IT YOURSELF STORIES, By 
JessiE A. HARRIS AND LILLIAN M. 


Epwarps. Published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, 1930; 138 pages. 
Price $0.70. 


This book contains twenty-seven inter- 
esting stories for children in the last half 
of the first grade and the first half of the 
second grade. The stories were written 
with two aims in view: ‘“‘First, to create 
a desire to read. Second, to establish the 
proper habits and skills in reading.” 
The stories are built around nursery 
rhymes and a number of original characters. 


SILENT READING WORK BOOK 
For USE WITH THE ELSON Basic READER, 
By LaurA ANDERSON NEpPRUD. Pub- 
lisned by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1930. 


This work book is designed to assist teach- 
ers by providing valuable and interesting 
silent reading seatwork which has a specific 
correlation with the reading lessons of the 
Elson Basic Pre-Primer and Primer. Direc- 
tions for each exercise are printed at the 
top of each sheet. This is an excellent new 
work book. 








College and Public School 


TEACHERS PREPARED FOR PROMOTION 


Will be interested in our service— 
continuous membership—five offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1471-1475 Starks Bldg. 23 Louisville, Kentucky 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining sum- 
mer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain 
climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives un- 
excelled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 25 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, 
Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. Uni- 
versity Theater with special instruction in 
Dramatic Production. Many _ special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work in all departments. Excel- 
lent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


— eee eee eee 


Send Today for Complete Information 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U), 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the bulletins checked 
below: 
aed Cy Gh Ee a ee Ee 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in 
Uy INET RN 5 acct ccciceaecinnt 
Graduate Selene! Balbetits........-...-cccescescseccsescsccsesesenee 


2 PSE ne ees 
Street and Number 


City and State 
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PREPARE NOW 


For teacher or diploma examinations on common 
school subjects. There are no better books than 
the following: 
Lusby’s Normal Question Book........... 
Examinations Made Easy........................... 
Common School Branches in a Nutshel ee 
All three postpaid for only... 
Send for additiona! ‘formation if desired. 


GRAYSON SUPPLY COMPANY 
Grayson, Ky. 









HONOR ROLL 


Kentucky Education Association mem- 
bership dues for the year 1930-1931 have 
been received by the secretary for the 
following counties, city and grade schools 
who have reported 100% membership, 
All superintendents who have pledged 
100% membership in the Association 
should remit the membership dues at their 
earliest convenience. On receipt of dues 
membership and honor certificates will be 
mailed promptly. The following counties, 
cities and graded schools have reported 
100% enrollment since our last issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


County Superintendent 
RIMES ac eau bkicunacenance Ray N. Dryden 
D1 Re Ree enronta et ete R. W. Kincaid 
BP ron ss ativonm noe st msi ee Jakie Howard 
BME oes Bone cioch on  e caine ne eee N. M. Hill 
IIDMON Ne iit oc k eee hia cieit kee reat Erle Duff 
RAEN RAMON Se oe Scio sis e oe eee J. A. Payne 
CATES SNES ieee ee en ae Farris McGlone 
WIGIING So. 6 oh. tusno esses ts Eda S. Taylor 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Hikes Graded School.............. Geneva Gibson 
Washington Consolidated School, 

EST 7L Si Re aS rere W. O. Suiter 
Mayslick Consolidated School........ J. P. Boling 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset. .V. D. Roberts 
Woodleigh School, Maysville...... E. R. Murphy 
Muses Mills Consolidated School....... Bess Ross 
Butler Pablic Schools. .............. Grover Gregory 


Troy High School, Versailles. . . Rollin H. McKeehan 
Louisburg Consolidated School, 

INGE RNIOK 6 8 oe o.055 assets 458 N. B. Dampier 
Burnside Graded School ......... Walter F. Coop 
Vine Grove Graded School........... L. G. Shultz 
Shepherdsville Public Schools....... Fred E. Conn 
Shawnee High School, Louisville. .. Robert B. Clem 
Anchorage Public Schools ........ A. B. Crawford 
Shawnee School, Louisville. ...Julia T. Steinberg 


Barbourville City Schools......... Guy G. Nichols 
Orangeburg High School ............ A. B. Foster 
Gray Graded and High School...... Otis C. Amis 
GarbiniCity Scnools...5.. ......2..: G. W. Campbell 
Sardis High School .......... Thomas L. Hankins 
St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Sister Celeste Marie 


Hodgenville Graded and High School. .W. J. Boyd 











